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LA SINALEFA Y LA COMPENSACION ENTRE VERSOS 
EN LA VERSIFICACION ESPANOLA 


ALGUNAS OBSERVACIONES ADICIONALES 


I 


| mis dos articulos ya publicados en esta revista, La sinalefa 

entre versos en la versificacién espafiola,' y La compensacién 
entre versos en la versificacién espafiola,? he demostrado la 
existencia de ambos fendmenos en la versificacién espafiola y la 
he comprobado con numerosos ejemplos desde el siglo XIV 
hasta el dia de hoy. Abundan los ejemplos en casi todos los 
poetas por toda la historia de la poesia espafiola, particularmente 
en las coplas de pie quebrado. Antonio de Nebrija, Juan del 
Encina y otros prosodistas antiguos comprendian perfectamente 
la existencia de estos procedimientos métricos en la versificaci6n 
y nos dan clara cuenta de ellos por mas que los prosodistas 
modernos no hayan sabido o no hayan querido comprenderlos.* 


1 RoMANIC REviEw, XVI, 1925, pags. 103-121. 

2? RoMANIC REviEw, XVI, 1925, pags. 306-329. 

3 La compensacién entre versos, pags. 327-328. A los importantes testimonios 
de Nebrija y de Juan del Encina citados en pag. 328 hay que ajiadir, entre otros, 
el de Gonzalo de Correas, Arte grande de la lengua castellana, 1626 (edicién del Conde 
de la Vifiaza, Madrid, 1903, pags. 268-270), que habla con toda claridad sobre ambos 
fenédmenos, dandonos ejemplos de las Coplas de Jorge Manrique. Robles Dégano, 
Ortologia clésica de la lengua castellana, Madrid, 1905, §§ 128-130, ha llamado ya la 
atencién a la existencia de la sinalefa y compensacién entre versos en la poesia 
espafiola, pero no creyendo que existan en el espajiol los versos tetrasila4bicos se 
apoya en el hecho de que en los versos mas largos y de igual nimero de silabas no 
halla ni sinalefa ni compensacién para probar que los tetrasflabos no existen, y luego 
él mismo nos da algunos ejemplos de ambos fenémenos entre octosflabos. Don 
Ramén Menéndez Pidal admite la sinalefa entre versos en la antigua poesia épica. 
Véase La leyenda de los infantes de Lara, Madrid, 1898, pag. 423. Fray José Maria 
Aguado en su estudio, Tratado de las diversas clases de versos castellanos y de sus més 
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En el articulo que sigue vamos a estudiar detenidamente 
algunas composiciones poéticas enteras para probar que hay 
que aplicar la sinalefa y la compensaci6n entre versos en todos 
los casos para obtener la perfecci6n métrica y que no hemos 
escogido los casos que favorecen nuestra teoria. Haremos 
después algunas observaciones nuevas, con muchos ejemplos 
nuevos, sobre la sinalefa y la compensacion entre versos iguales. 


II 


Para llegar a nuestras conclusiones sobre la sinalefa y com- 
pensacion entre versos hemos estudiado composiciones poéticas 
compuestas en versos de medida silabica bien determinada. 
Claro es que para contar las silabas de los versos hay que 
saber primeramente qué clase de versos son del punto de vista 
silabico. Como todo el mundo sabe en la lengua espanola 
abundan composiciones poéticas compuestas en versos que no 
tienen una medida silabica determinada. Estos versos per- 
tenecen a la poesia llamada irregular y no han sido tratados en 
nuestros estudios. Pero solamente una critica rastrera puede 
abandonar al campo de la poesia llamada irregular formas 
métricas perfectamente regulares porque aqui y alli se encuen- 
tran algunos versos que, al parecer, no entran en la medida 
silabica y que se explican facilmente aplicando la sinalefa o la 
compensaciOn entre versos, y que asi estan explicados por los 
mismos poetas que los han compuesto, e.g. Juan del Encina. 
Es absolutamente pueril suponer que poetas como Jorge Man- 
rique, el Marqués de Santillana, Juan del Encina, Gongora, 
Espronceda, Ricardo Leon y otros, se pongan a componer 
coplas de pie quebrado en las cuales alternan regularmente los 
frecuentes combinaciones métricas y ritmicas, Boletin de la Real Academia Espajola, 
XII, 1925, también ha caido en el error de creer que solamente en el siglo XV existian 
las sinalefas y compensaciones entre versos y censura a Valle-Inclan porque emplea 
la sinalefa entre octos{flabo y tetrasilabo sin darse cuenta, al parecer, de que ambos 
fenédmenos se hallan en los mejores poetas, como Santillana, Juan del Encina, Géngora, 
Francisco de Figueroa, Espronceda, Zorrilla, Valle-Inclan y Ricardo Leén. En 
Revista de Filologia Espafiola, XII, 1925, pags. 414-415, hace el Sr. C. Fernandez 
algunas observaciones sobre mis trabajos que no vienen al caso. Mi teorfa nada 
tiene que ver con la versificacién llamada irregular y no se opone a ella. Tampoco 
he tratado de probar que la sinalefa y compensacién entre versos sean obligatorias. 


Tampoco lo es la sinalefa ordinaria en medio del verso, como todo el mundo sabe, 
pues existe el hiato. 
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octosilabos con los tetrasilabos y que de cuando en cuando 
metan un pentasilabo en vez de un tetrasilabo. 

Hay una gran variedad de estrofas de pie quebrado en las 
cuales alternan los dos metros arriba mencionados en las lenguas 
romances. Los hallamos ya en la poesia latina de la edad 
media. Sirvan de ejemplo las primeras dos estrofas de la bien 
conocida Chanson de Gottschalk, del siglo IX.‘ Prescindiendo 
del verso de seis silabas que termina la estrofa los otros cinco 
hacen una estrofa de pie quebrado de cuatro octosilabos seguidos 


de un tetrasilabo, a la espafola en absoluto, hasta en la 
acentuacion. 


O! quid jubes, pusiole? 

Quare mandas, filiole, 

carmen dulce me cantare, 

cum sim longe exul valde, 
intra mare? 


O! cur jubes canere? 


Magis mihi, miserule, 

flere libet, puerule, 

plus plorare quam cantare; 

carmen tale jubes quare, 
amor care? 


O! cur jubes canere? 


Los poetas provenzales que en su poesia lirica combinan 
todos los metros para componer sus variadas estrofas emplean 
la estrofa en que alternan los octosilabos con los tetrasilabos 
desde el siglo XII. Doy el ejemplo siguiente de Bertran de 
Born que puede servir no solo de ejemplo de la poesia antigua 
provenzal sino que también como uno de los mas antiguos de la 
poesia romance en general.’ Pagina 125, estrofa primera: 

‘Du Méril, Poésies populaires latines antérieures au XII* siécle, Paris, 1843, 
PP. 253-255. 

5 Poésies completes de Bertran de Born, éd. d’Antoine Thomas, Toulouse, 1888. 
Hay en la poesia provenzal también estrofas en las cuales alternan octosilabos, 
tetrasilabos y hexasflabos como en la poesfa latina de la edad media. Véase, por 


ejemplo, composicién ntiimero 62 de la Provenzalische Chrestomathie de Carl Appel, 
Leipzig, 1920. 
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; $3 7 
Chazutz suide malen pena = --~-~---- 
° ° a ee 
Quar vau laiolcorsmimena, = --—----- 
° ° 3 
Don jamais ai, 
gM , 1 e 
Nom descharjarai del fais, == 2 2 2 £—------ 
i 
Quar mes m’aentalchadena jj =-------- 
2 7 
Don malha nos deschadena, 8 —-~------ 
: 3 
Quar m’atrais dicen 
- 4 7 
Abunesgartdebiais = 2 2 -—------- 
° ° ae ee 
Una gaia, lisa,lena, ee 
a : 2 7 
Fait ailonja quarantena, —------- 
eee 3 
Mas oimais jane 
1 4 7 


Suial dijousdela Cena. = = £-—------- 


En la poesia francesa son muy antiguas las estrofas en que 
alternan octosilabos y tetrasilabos. Los ejemplos mas antiguos 
que tengo a la mano son del siglo XIV, la misma época cuando 
aparecen en la poesia espafola, en las Cent Ballades de Jean 


le Seneschal.° Sirva de ejemplo la primera estrofa del nimero 
XIII: 


ii 4 7 
Et se la guerre est faillie, oo 2 £4#£2-—------- 
, 3 
Departie en 
eo 2 7 
Fay tost decellui pais; = —------- 
: 2 7 
N’arreste quoy quenuldie, = 3 -—------- 
: 3 
Car l’envie page aoe 
’ : 2 7 
D’onneur quetuasempris = —=----- 
‘ : 1 4 7 
Veult que ton cuerententis = —------ 
° . 3 
Soit et mis amem 
° P 3 7 
Aquerirchevalerie = 8 --=----- 
. . 3 7 
En tous lieux, et setousdiz = —--—----- 
: 3 
Le fourniz, anes 
3 7 


Ahonneur nefaudrasmiee = -—--—------ 


Estas mismas 0 muy semejantes combinaciones métricas de 
octosilabos y tetrasilabos, y por consiguiente con una acentua- 


6 Les Cent Ballades, poéme du XIV® siécle, composé par Jean le Seneschal, éd. 
de Gaston Raynaud, Paris, 1905. De igual forma métrica son las ballades nimeros 
14, 15, 16, 41, 42, 43, 44, 69, 70, 71, 72, 97, 98, 99. En el siglo XV abundan estas 
combinaciones métricas en la poesfa francesa, por ejemplo en Jean Regnier. Véase 
Les fortunes et adversitez de Jean Regnier, éd. de E. Droz, Paris, 1923, pp. 18, 40, etc. 
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cidn semejante, encontramos en la poesia espafola que antes 
hemos estudiado, desde las estrofas de Pedro de Veragiie en 
el siglo XIV y las variadas combinaciones del Marqués de 
Santillana y los otros poetas del siglo XV hasta Espronceda, 
Zorrilla y Ricardo Leén. La primera estrofa de los famosos 
Proverbios de Santillana nos puede servir de ejemplo tipico: 7 


Hijo mio, mucho amado, 
para mientes, 

e non contrastes las gentes 
mal su grado: 

ama e seras amado, 
e podras 

fazer lo que non faras 


desamado. 


Bastan estos ejemplos de poesia latina medieval, provenzal, 
francesa y espanola para que se comprenda que se trata en las 
combinaciones lIlamadas de pie quebrado que hemos estudiado 
de una versificacioOn perfectamente regular y silabica. Alternan 
en estas composiciones métricas los versos de ocho con los de 
cuatro silabas. El verso largo lleva un acento fijo e invariable 
sobre la séptima y con mucha frecuencia sobre la tercera. El 
verso corto lleva un acento final sobre la tercera. La tendencia 
a dividir el verso octosilabo en dos tetrasilabos, formando de 
esta manera tres grupos ritmicos tetrasilabicos de cada verso 
largo unido a uno corto, es algunas veces muy pronunciada. 
En los Proverbios del Marqués de Santillana es tal vez el tipo 
ritmico que el poeta buscaba. Pero de todas maneras nos 
encontramos frente a frente con una versificacion perfectamente 
silabica y a este silabismo hay que atenernos no importa que 
conclusiones hayamos de sacar de su estudio. Obedeciendo a 
estos principios de regularidad métrica en cuanto al silabismo 
vamos a examinar ahora algunas de las composiciones métricas 
que hemos estudiado antes para probar nuestras conclusiones 
con respecto a la sinalefa y la compensaci6n entre versos en su 
totalidad sin omitir de la cuenta ni un solo verso. 


7 Nueva Bibl. de Aut. Esp., XIX: Cancionero castellano del siglo XV, orden. 
por Foulché-Delbosc, 1, Madrid, 1912. 
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III 
Pedro de Veragiie, Doctrina de la Discrigion ® 
Consiste esta composicién poética en 154 estrofas de cuatro 
versos cada una a la manera de Juan Ruiz, tres versos octosi- 


labicos seguidos de uno de cuatro. El tipo métrico queda 
establecido en las primeras tres estrofas que damos en seguida: 


Abrigandome su manto 

Padre e Fijo, spiritu ® Santo, 

Seguire el dulce canto 
Reparable, 

Non fablando con letrados, 

Frayres, monjes e perlados, 

De quien somos enformados 
En la ley. 

Esto pense ordenar 


Para el nifio administrar, 


-~- 
Porque es malo despulgar 


El camarro. 


Nadie puede dudar que en esta composicién el poeta buscaba 
siempre la perfeccion métrica establecida en las primeras estrofas. 
Se trata de octosilabos que alternan con tetrasilabos como los 
componen después Jorge Manrique y Santillana y no hay 
motivos para pensar en poesia irregular porque algunos versos 
tienen al parecer un mayor o menor nimero de silabas de las 
que el metro pide. Examinemos primero los versos cortos, 
los que segin las primeras once estrofas seguidas deben ser 
tetrasilabos. En las primeras once estrofas los versos cortos 
son: 


Reparable — En la ley — El camarro — Escarmienta — Cada 
dia — Lé éncomienda — La fe basta — Criador — Con el padre 
— Dé avenicio— La sentencia; todos perfectos tetrasilabos. 
En la estrofa nimero 12 ya hay que aplicar la compensaci6n: 

8 Ed. de Foulché-Delbosc, en la Rev. Hisp., XIV, pags. 565-597. 

® Esta palabra esdrijula en medio del verso cuenta, al parecer, por dos silabas 
como en estrofa nimero 16, En el Santo spiritu creo, y de la misma manera hay que 


leer proximo en estrofa 22, A tu proximo sey benigno. Hay casos semejantes en otros 
poetas del siglo XIV. 
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—-_~ 
Los santos padres libré 


-—-_-~ —_- 
Que | le esperaban. 


De los 154 versos cortos hay 123, 0 sea el 80% de versos, que son 
perfectos tetrasilabos leidos como est4n escritos en el manuscrito. 
Aplicando la sinalefa y la compensaci6n entre versos segin las 
reglas establecidas en nuestras anteriores publicaciones encontra- 
mos veinte m4s tetrasilabos perfectos, reduciendo el nimero de 
versos al parecer irregulares a 11, y llegando a una regularidad 
métrica de 143 de los 154 versos, 0 sea el 92.8%. Los casos de 
sinalefa y compensaci6n entre versos (octosilabo y tetrasilabo en 
esta cuenta) son los siguientes (el nimero indica la estrofa) : 


sinalefa, 52, 58, I11, 148; compensaciOn, 12, 54, 59, 61, 69, 
70, 82, 84, 97, 98, 104, I12, 116, 132, 134, 153. Como se ve 
la compensacion es mucho mas frecuente que la sinalefa. 

Hay once versos que, como queda dicho, no se ajustan a la 
medida métrica del poema segin nuestra manera de contar las 
silabas y aplicar la sinalefa y la compensaci6n entre versos. 
Podrian explicarse facilmente si admitiésemos la posibilidad de 
quitar la silaba que sobra al principio del verso y anadirla a 
un verso lIlano que precede, de la manera siguiente (estrofa 
niamero 22): 


a 
Este es derecho camino 

_—s 

De | salvacion. 
Seguramente este procedimiento no tendria nada de particular y 
el verso esdrijulo que resulta no seria mas extrafio a la versifi- 
cacion espanola que cualquier otro verso esdrijulo, pero yo, por 
lo menos, no me he convencido positivamente de que los poetas lo 
practicasen. Por ahora no me es absolutamente obligatorio 
explicarmelo todo para buscar una perfeccién métrica que 
después de todo es muy dificil de encontrar en algunos 
manuscritos que poseemos. Yo creo en la perfeccién métrica 
de los buenos poetas y asi la encontramos en la mayoria de 
los casos, pero no siempre espero encontrarla en manuscritos 
antiguos y a veces muy imperfectos. 

Examinemos ahora los octosilabos de esta composicion. Hay 

en la composicién 462 versos largos que segin las primeras 
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estrofas tenemos que considerar como octosilabos. De estos 
462 hay 440 que son perfectos octosilabos leidos como estan en 
el manuscrito, o sea el 95%. Hay tres casos de sinalefa entre 
octosilabos y uno de compensaci6on, reduciéndose el nimero de 
versos irregulares a 18, y aumentandose la regularidad métrica 
de los octosilabos a 96%. Los casos de sinalefa y compensaci6n 
entre octosilabos son los siguientes: sinalefa, 102, 110, 120; 
compensacion, 17. Mas adelante daremos las estrofas en las 
cuales ocurren al resumir el problema de la sinalefa y com- 
pensaciOn entre versos iguales. 


IV 


Jorge Manrique, Coplas que fizo don Jorge Manrique por la 
muerte de su padre '° 

Consiste esta famosa obra poética de Jorge Manrique en 

cuarenta estrofas de doce versos cada una. Cada dos octosilabos 

van seguidos de un tetrasilabo. La estrofa contiene por con- 

siguiente ocho octosilabos y cuatro tetrasilabos. La medida 

silabica de los versos y las rimas quedan definitivamente 


establecidas en la primera estrofa, que nos puede servir de 
ejemplo: 


Recuerde el alma dormida, 

abiue el seso y despierte, 
contemplando 

como se passa la vida, 

como se viene la muerte 
tan callando; 

quan presto se va el plazer, 

como después de acordado 
da dolor, 

como, a nuestro parescer, 

qualquiera tiempo passado 


fué mejor. 


Es evidente que no se trata aqui tampoco de versos llamados 
irregulares. La composicién esta escrita en versos de ocho 


10 Nueva Bibl. de Aut. Esp., XXII: Canc. cast. del siglo XV, orden. por Foulché- 
Delbosc, II, Madrid, 1915, pags. 228-234. 
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que alternan con versos de cuatro silabas. Hay 320 versos 
octosilabos y todos son perfectos. No hay ni una sola excepcion. 
En éstos la regularidad métrica llega a 100%. Los versos 
cortos o de pie quebrado son 160. De éstos 132 son perfectos 
tetrasilabos como estan escritos, y los 28 restantes se explican 
todos perfectamente aplicando la sinalefa y la compensacion 
entre versos. En vista de la perfeccion métrica de esta compo- 
sicion, ¢quién puede dudar que sea necesaria la sinalefa o 
la compensacion para explicar los 28 versos de pie que- 
brado que al parecer son irregulares? Hay nueve casos de 
sinalefa y diecinueve de compensaci6n entre versos. Ni uno 
ni otro fendmeno se encuentra entre octosilabos. Admitiendo 
la sinalefa y la compensaci6n entre versos la regularidad métrica 
de los tetrasilabos llega al 100%. No hay ni un solo verso 
que no tenga su propia medida. Los ejemplos de esta compo- 
sicion sola bastarian para probar la existencia de los fenomenos 
que venimos estudiando. Los casos de sinalefa y compensacion 
entre versos son los siguientes (los nimeros indican la copla en 
que ocurren): 


sinalefa, 7, 10, II, 13, 20, 25, 34, 35, 39; Ccompensacion, 2, 
3 (dos casos), 6, 9 (dos casos), 16 (dos casos), 18 (dos casos), 
27 (tres casos), 28, 31 (dos casos), 35 (dos casos), 39. 


Los dos casos de 31 pueden también leerse con sinalefa en vez 
de compensaci6n."" En resumen, no hay en las famosas coplas 
de Jorge Manrique ni uno solo de esos pentasilabos imaginarios 
que no se explican ni por sinalefa ni por compensacion. 


V 
Marqués de Santillana, Proverbios 


En los Proverbios del Marqués de Santillana hallamos la 
misma perfeccién métrica que en Jorge Manrique. Ya hemos 
visto en otra parte de este articulo la primera estrofa de los 
Proverbios. Es de notar que en esta composicion el poeta 
buscaba al parecer una acentuaciOn trocaica y el verso octosilabo 
va en la mayoria de los casos dividido en dos partes de manera 
que forma dos versos tetrasilabos. Resulta que tenemos un 


1 La sinalefa entre versos, pags. 109-110. 
2 Publ. por Foulché-Delbosc en Canc. cast. del siglo X V, ya citado. 
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ritmo mondétono, una serie de grupos tetrasilabicos del tipo 

interrumpida de cuando en cuando por versos 
donde el trocaismo no se halla tan bien marcado. Hay ciento 
una estrofas, cada una de ocho versos, cuatro octosilabos y 
cuatro tetrasilabos. En cuanto a los octosilabos los 404 son 
perfectos. Todos son versos llanos 0 agudos como en Jorge 
Manrique. No hay versos esdrijulos. La regularidad métrica 
es absoluta. Los versos de pie quebrado que segin el modelo 
de las primeras estrofas han de ser tetrasilabos resultan todos 
perfectos admitiendo la sinalefa y la compensaci6n entre versos. 
De no admitirlas ochenta y nueve versos serian irregulares. 
La regularidad métrica llegaria solamente al 77%. Siadmitimos 
la sinalefa y la compensaci6n segin las reglas por mi establecidas 
la regularidad métrica llega a 100%. No hay ningin verso de 
esos llamados pentasilabicos que no se pueden explicar ni por 
sinalefa ni por compensacion. Hay 12 casos de sinalefa entre 
versos y 77 de compensaci6n, como sigue: 


sinalefa, 5, 9, 17, 20, 30, 58, 59, 63, 67, 78, 80, 95; compensacion, 
2, 16 (cuatro casos), 21, 23, 26, 27 (cuatro casos), 31 (tres casos), 


32 (dos casos), 33 (tres casos), 34 (cuatro casos), 36 (tres casos), 
38 (cuatro casos), 39 (cuatro casos), 41 (tres casos), 42 (tres 
casos), 43 (tres casos), 44 (tres casos), 56 (dos casos), 57, 58, 59 
(tres casos), 61, 62 (dos casos), 63 (dos casos), 64, 69, 72, 73 
(cuatro casos), 76, 77, 80, 87 (cuatro casos), 96 (cuatro casos). 


Hemos examinado muchisimas composiciones métricas del 
siglo XV y todas resultan como las Coplas de Manrique y los 
Proverbios del Marqués de Santillana. Todos los versos pentasi- 
labicos se explican admitiendo la sinalefa o la compensacién 
entre versos. No hay excepciones en Bias contra Fortuna del 
mismo Santillana, ni en varias composiciones de Gdmez Manri- 
que que hemos examinado (nimero 377 del Cancionero castellano 
y otras), ni en Juan Talante (nadmero 1092, etc.), ni en Fray 
Gauberte (nadmero 1121). Solo en Villasandino hay algunos 
casos dudosos. En nimeros 683, 684, 751, 786 y otras com- 
posiciones poéticas de este poeta juglaresco que encontramos en 
el Cancionero castellano de Foulché-Delbosc hallamos los mismos 
resultados que en Jorge Manrique y Santillana y los demas, 
pero en otras, como nimeros 619, 620 y 624 hay algunos versos 
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dudosos, y dada la brevedad de las composiciones es’ dificil 
determinar la medida silabica. demas hay la posibilidad de 
que Villasandino, poeta callejero y vagabundo que todavia 
continia la tradicién juglaresca mezcle con los versos silabicos 
otros de una medida irregular, como hacen mas tarde en algunas 
de sus composiciones Zorrilla, Rubén Dario y otros." 


VI 
Cristébal de Castillejo, Sermén de Amores 4 


El mejor ejemplo que podriamos dar para la poesia del siglo 
XVI es la larguisima composicién de Castillejo, Sermén de 
Amores, que contiene 2900 versos. Es poesia narrativa y las 
estrofas de cuatro octosilabos y un tetrasilabo cada una van 
encadenadas una tras otra como si se tratase de un mismo metro. 
De la misma manera que en las composiciones poéticas que 
antes hemos examinado y que han servido para nuestras con- 
clusiones con respecto a la sinalefa y la compensaci6n entre versos 
esta larguisima composicion de Castillejo esta compuesta en 
metros absolutamente silabicos. Se trata otra vez de octosilabos 
que alternan con tetrasilabos y la medida silabica es perfecta. 
En el excelente manuscrito publicado por Foulché-Delbosc hay 
de los 2320 versos de ocho silabas solo tres irregulares. La 
regularidad métrica llega en los octosilabos, por consiguiente, 
a mas de 99%. A este resultado llegamos admitiendo la 
sinalefa y la composiciOn entre versos, entre octosilabos en 
muchos casos. Sin admitir estos fendmenos hay 18 versos 
irregulares. Siendo 2302 versos octosilabos perfectos no vaci- 

18 Zorrilla en la mayorfia de sus composiciones compuestas en coplas de pie 
quebrado compone versos de una medida determinada y emplea la sinalefa y 
compensacién entre versos, ¢.g. en su poema Oriental, donde hallamos 36 versos de 
pie quebrado, todos perfectos tetrasflabos si admitimos sinalefa y compensacién 
entre versos en tres casos, pero en otras, e.g. El amanecer, aun aplicando sinalefa y 
compensacién entre versos en nueve casos todavia quedan de los 32 versos cortos 
tres pentasflabos en vez de tetrasilabos que se explicarfan solamente afiadiendo la 
silaba que sobra al principio del verso a un verso llano que precede. Como ya 
queda dicho por ahora no me he decidido a aceptar este procedimiento. Véase 
La sinalefa entre versos, pag. 119. Dario en su Cancién de Carnaval seguramente 
admite tetrasflabos y pentasilabos que alternan con octosflabos. Véase La com- 


pensaciéon entre versos, pag. 327. 
4 Ed. de Foulché-Delbosc en la Rev, Hisp., XXXVI, 1916, pags. 500-595. 
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lamos en admitir la sinalefa y la compensaci6n en 15 casos para 
llegar a una regularidad métrica casi perfecta. En cuanto a 
los tetrasilabos hay sdlo un verso, nimero 1441, rincén, que no 
es de cuatro silabas, si admitimos la sinalefa y la compensaci6n 
entre versos, y corrigiéndolo segin hace el Sr. Foulché-Delbosc 
aun éste es regular, y rincén. Los versos cortos o de pie que- 
brado son por consiguiente todos regulares si admitimos esta 
coreccion Gnica entre 580 versos, o son el 992% regulares si 
no la admitimos. Los casos de sinalefa y compensacion entre 
versos necesarios para esta regularidad métrica en los tetrasi- 
labos son nueve. El nimero total de sinalefas y compen- 
saciones entre versos en esta composiciOn es 24, como sigue: 


sinalefa entre octosilabo y tetrasilabo, 1025-1026, 1205-1206, 
1690-1691, 2240-2241, 2860-2861; sinalefa entre tetrasilabo y 
octosilabo, 125-126; sinalefa entre octosilabos, 812-813, 1003- 
1004, 1977-1978, 2212-2213, 2342-2343; compensaciOn entre 
octosilabo y tetrasilabo, 425-426, 740-741, I710—-I7II, 2195- 
2196; compensacion entre tetrasilabo y octosilabo, 2456-2457; 
compensaciOn entre octosilabos, 153-154, 205-206, 349-350, 
424-425, 759-760, 1343-1344, 1654-1655, 2878-2879. 


Del extraordinario nimero de casos de sinalefa y compensaci6n 
entre octosilabos de esta composicién hablaremos mas adelante. 

No creo que sea necesario insistir mas para demostrar de que 
manera hemos estudiado los materiales que nos han lIlevado a 
las conclusiones ya expresadas sobre la sinalefa y la compen- 
sacion entre versos. Se ha visto que hemos estudiado materiales 
poéticos que por estar compuestos en medidas silabicas fijas 
pueden estudiarse con cuidado para buscar las leyes funda- 
mentales de la prosodia ya sea con respecto a la sinalefa ordinaria 
en medio del verso ya sea con respecto a la sinalefa y compen- 
sacion entre versos. Sin admitir estos dos ultimos fen6dmenos 
caemos en la misma marafa de versos irregulares en que nos 
encontrariamos si no admitiésemos la sinalefa en medio del 
verso. Recuérdese que ha habido y hay todavia algunos que 
no se han decidido a creer que la sinalefa existia en la antigua 
versificacion castellana ni siquiera en medio del verso. Se ha 
tratado de editar monumentos de antigua poesia castellana 
corrigiendo textos a tontas y a locas para buscar hiatos apetecidos 
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y no admitir sinalefas. En los estudios mios he tratado de 
demostrar que no empiezo con una teoria para después buscar 
textos para corregirlos segin ella, sino que al contrario acepto 
los manuscritos mismos segin las ediciones mas depuradas y de 
los mismos versos saco mis conclusiones. Si un poeta como 
Castillejo escribe una composicién poética de 2900 versos, por 
ejemplo, en octosilabos y tetrasilabos, y de cuando en cuando 
hallamos dos versos seguidos como los dos siguientes ejemplos, 
yo no veo mas remedio que aplicar la sinalefa y compensaci6n 
entre versos para llegar a la regularidad métrica, y tan seguros 
como éstos son todos los casos por mi estudiados: 


= 
812-813 O gran Dios! e quan estrajio 


ii rm" 
es | el amor si es lisongero! 


“-_— 
153-154 que nadie muere de sed, 
"a 


pues | presto se guisa la cena. 


Volvamos ahora nuestra atencién a la poesia moderna. En 
nuestros dos articulos anteriores hemos dado algunos ejemplos 
de sinalefa y compensaciOn entre versos de la poesia de los 
siglos XIX y XX. Examinemos algunas de las composiciones 
poéticas ya estudiadas, algunas de Espronceda y una de Ricardo 
Leon para que se vea cuan pueril seria, como en los otros casos, 
no admitir la sinalefa o compensacién entre versos para leer 
los versos de una manera correcta. 


AURELIO M. ESPINOSA 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


(Conclusion in next issue) 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN AND ITALY 


Lage tegned FRANKLIN was one of the first Americans to 

gain eminence and popularity among the people of Italy. 
His scientific inventions and his moral and political ideas 
became generally known in that country in the course of his 
life and particularly during his sojourn in France as American 
ambassador to the French Court. 

The Italian who was mostly responsible for the successful 
defense and popularization of Franklin’s scientific theories, not 
only in Italy, but also in other parts of Europe, was Giovanni 
Battista Beccaria. This eminent physicist and philosopher, a 
native of Mondovi (1716) and a member of the religious order 
of the Pious Schools, taught philosophy and mathematics in the 
Royal College of Palermo and in that of S. Pantaleo in Rome. 
In 1748 he was appointed by the king as Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics in the Royal University of Turin. At this 
time Beccaria devoted himself very seriously to the study of 
electrical phenomena, in which considerable interest had been 
aroused all over Europe in consequence of the discovery of the 
Leyden jar. Adopting at once Franklin’s theory of electricity, 
which was still in its first stage of development, and as yet 
understood only by a few, he proposed to confirm it and popu- 
larize it. This he succeeded in doing by means of his constant 
researches and experiments, the results of which he incorporated 
in his Elettricismo artificiale e naturale which he published in 
1753, and dedicated to the King. This work was translated 
into English in 1776 and was regarded by Franklin as one of 
the best pieces on the subject which he had seen in any language. 
“The author,’ wrote the latter, ‘‘ professedly goes on my prin- 
ciples: he seems a master of method, and has reduced to system- 
atic order the scattered experiments and positions delivered 
in my paper.” ! 

In a letter to the Abbé Nollet Franklin’s view that certain 
thunderbolts are from the earth upwards is vigorously defended 


1 Philadelphia, Aug. 30, 1751. 
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by Beccaria, who, by means of different experiments, had come 
to the same conclusions as those of his American colleague. This 
particularly pleased Franklin, since for a time he had feared 
that he would be the only one to uphold a theory which appeared 
very strange to most people. 

Besides confirming Franklin’s principles of electricity, Bec- 
caria further increased his compatriots’ knowledge of the great 
American by translating into Italian his “‘Observations Con- 
cerning the Increase of Mankind and the Peopling of Colonies.” 

Franklin was in turn deeply interested in Beccaria’s original 
contribution to physics and electricity. This was of such a 
nature that it won for its author a distinguished place in the 
scientific academies of Bologna and London and secured him 
the friendship of the foremost scientists and philosophers both 
of Europe and America. It consisted of a number of important 
studies on storms, on clouds and winds, on lightning and its 
effects, on the Aurora Borealis, on water-spouts, on St. Elmo’s 
fire, and the zodiacal light. Among them there was also a 
record of his various investigations and observations on elec- 


tricity which, according to the Editor of the Giornale dei Letterati, 
“‘rimangono ancora inediti a danno della scienza elettrica.”’ ? 

Franklin was very fond of his Italian friend. He highly 
appreciated his extraordinary talent and ability, and kept 
constantly in touch with the work in which he was engaged. 
In a letter to him dated Nov. 19, 1779, Franklin writes: 


‘“‘Having some time since heard of your illness with great 
concern, it gave me infinite pleasure to learn this day from 
M. Chantel, who did me the honor of a visit, that you were so far 
recovered as to be able to make little excursions on horseback. 
I pray God that your convalescence may be quick and perfect, 
and your health be again firmly established. Science would lose 
too much in losing one so zealous and active in its cause, and 
so capable of accelerating its progress and augmenting its 
dominions. 

“T find myself here immersed in affairs, which absorb my 
attention, and prevent my pursuing those studies in which I 
always found the highest satisfaction; and I am now grown so 
old, as hardly to hope for a return of that leisure and tranquillity 
so necessary for philosophical disquisitions. I have, however, 


? Pisa, 1783, Vol. 50, p. 3. 
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not long since thrown a few thoughts on paper relative to the 
Aurora Borealis, which I would send you, but that I suppose you 
may have seen them in the Journal of the Abbé Rozier. If not, 
I will make out a copy, and send it to you; perhaps with some 
corrections. 


“Everything of your writing is always very welcome to me; 
if, therefore, you have lately published any new experiments or 
observations in physics, I shall be happy to see them, when you 
have an opportunity of sending them to me.”’ * 


At this point we should also add that Benjamin Franklin, in 
token of deference to Beccaria, dedicated to him his musical 
invention, the Armonica, ‘‘an instrument that seemed especially 
adapted to Italian music, particularly that of the soft and 
plaintive kind.’’* In this connection it may be worth noting 
that a certain Miss Davies, accompanied by her sister who 
was a singer, exhibited the Armonica in the principal cities of 
Europe and played it in the presence of the Imperial Court of 
Vienna during the celebration of the nuptials of the Duke of 
Parma and the Archduchess of Austria. On that occasion the 
poet Metastasio wrote an Ode on the Armonica which was set 


to music by Johan Hasse and sung by Miss Davies’ sister. 


Poesia 


“Per l’occasione delle nozze dei Reale Infante Duca di Parma 
con l’Arciduchessa d’Austria, cantata in Vienna dalla Cecilia 
Davies, detta l’Inglesina, Sorella dell’ eccellente Sonatrice del 
nuovo instrumento a musica, chiamato l’Armonica, inventato 
dal celebre dottore Franklin. 


“Ah perché col canto mio 
Dolce all’ alme ordir catena 
Perché mai non posso anch’ io, 
Filomena, al par di te? 
S’oggi all’ aure un labbro spande 
Rozzi accenti, é troppo audace; 
Ma, se tace in di si grande, 
Men colpevole non é. 


8 The Life of Benjamin Franklin, Written by Himself. Now First Edited from 
Original Manuscripts and from His Printed Correspondence and Other Writings, by 
John Bigelow, Phila., Lippincott, II, p. 495. 

* Letter to Beccaria, July 13, 1762. 
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Ardir, germana; a tuoi sonori adatta 
Volubili cristalli 

L’esperta mano; e ne risveglia il raro 
Concento seduttor. Col canto anch’ io 
Tentero d’imitarne 

L’amoroso tenor. D’applausi e voti 

Or che la Parma e I|'Istro 

D’Amalia e di Fernando 

Agli Augusti imenei tutto risuona, 
Saria fallo il tacer. Ne te del nuovo 
Armonico strumento 

Renda dubbioso il lento, 

Il tenue, il flebil suono. Abbiasi Marte 
I suoi d’ire ministri 

Strepitosi oricalchi; una soave 
Armonia, non di sdegni 

Ma di teneri affetti eccitatrice, 

Pid conviene ad amor; meglio accompagna 
Quel che dall’ alma bella 

Si trasfonde sul volto 

Alla Sposa Real placido lume, 

Il benigno costume, 

La dolce maesta. Benché sommesso, 
Lo stil de’ nostri accenti 

A Lei grato sara; che l’umil suono 

Non é colpa o difetto; 

E sempre in suono umil parla il rispetto. 


“Alla stagion de’ fiori 
E de’ novelli amori 
E grato il molle fiato 
D’un zeffiro leggier. 
O gema tra le fronde, 
O lento increspi |’onde; 
Zeffiro in ogni lato 
Compagno é del piacer.”’ ® 
As Beccaria was among the first tc make Franklin’s scientific 
theories better known in Western Europe, so Filippo Mazzei 


was the first to introduce into the Old World an exact model of 
Franklin’s stove. 


5 Works of Benjamin Franklin, by Jared Sparks, London, 1882, vol. I, p. 265. 
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Mazzei tells us in his Memoirs * that, while he was in England 
engaged in the import and export trade, he received in 1767 a 
letter from the Director of the Museum of Florence with an 
order from the Grand Duke Leopold for two Franklin stoves. 
Since the American scientist was also in London at the time as 
agent for the Pennsylvania Colony, Mazzei went to ask him 
where they could be procured. Franklin told him that real 
Franklin stoves could not be found very easily, owing to the 
fact that the English manufacturers inevitably made some 
changes in his model, so as not to appear mere imitators. In 
order to help Mazzei out of the difficulty, Franklin offered to 
go with him in search of the stoves. They walked about the 
city for some time, but without success. Finally, however, 
when they least expected it, Franklin noticed one in an out-of- 
the-way shop, which more closely resembled his own model 
than any they had seen. He examined it carefully, and then 
proceeded to explain to the dealer the changes that should be 
made in it. But the man would not listen to him and insisted 
that it could not possibly be improved upon. Hearing this, 
Mazzei intervened; he reproached the dealer for his presump- 
tuousness, and succeeded in persuading him to go to Franklin’s 
house the next morning, in order to make a small model of the 
stove according to its original plans. 


“‘Quella sgridatella,”’ adds Mazzei, ‘“‘fece si che Leopoldo ebbe i 
due primi caminetti fatti essattamente in Europa sui principii 
di Franklin e fece arricchire lo sgridato.”’ 7 


In considering Italy’s knowledge of Franklin’s works, we 
should note that, though a number of his letters and pamphlets 
appeared in Italian translations as early as 1774,° it is quite 
possible that many Italians gained an acquaintance with them 
through French translations which were available even at an 
earlier date. However this may be, by the end of the eighteenth 
century such was the fame that Franklin already enjoyed in 
Italy that Giuseppe Compagnoni, the historian, thought of 

6 Memorie della Vita e Peregrinazioni del Fiorentino Filippo Mazzei, 2 vols., 
Lugano, 1845. 

7 Op. cit., I, p. 305. 

8 Scelta di lettere e di opuscoli del Signor Beniamino Franklin tradotti dall’ inglese, 
Milano, 1774, Stamperia di Giuseppe Marelli. 
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dedicating to him a small volume of verse entitled ‘‘ Il Washing- 
ton.”’* In 1781 Isidoro Bianchi, in his letter of dedication to 
Franklin of Count Gian Rinaldo Carli’s Lettere Americane,’ 
refers to him as 


“Voi che nella nostra Europa siete cosi ben conosciuto e stimato; 
Voi che formate la gloria della Repubblica dei Filosofi; Voi, 
Americano, Voi che vi siete reso l’ornamento principale dei 
vostri compatrioti.” 


In 1783 there appeared an Italian version of Franklin’s 
Political Works " which, according to the translator, was in- 
tended to serve as a guide to modern politicians. This was 
followed in 1797 by the publication in Italian of Poor Richard's 
Almanac, which proved to be the most popular of Franklin’s 
works in Italy. Suffice it to say, that it was reprinted at 
various intervals in different cities of Italy, at Padua, Turin, 
Rome, Milan, and that by 1817 it had already reached its one 
hundredth edition. 

The appearance in Florence of a new edition ” ten years 
later was justified by the assertion that “questo opuscolo vale 
piu di cento mila volumi in foglio, ed é capace di formare il 
benessere di numerose famiglie e di vastissime provincie.”’ 

Franklin’s Saggi di morale e di economia privata, published in 
1830, were translated from the French on the ground that, even 
if the French language was of very common use among Italians, 
not all of them knew it, and everyone should be in a position 
to profit by the teachings of that philosopher. “‘L’amico di 
Franklin,’’ writes its editor, “‘sara sempre un uomo virtuoso e 
un utilissimo cittadino. E I’Italia ha bisogno di costumi, 
cioé di forza morale, cioé di virtu; lo che vuol dire di cittadini 
e di uomini veri.’ And he adds, in speaking of the Society 
of Free Men, “‘Colla Societa dei liberi Franklin volle insegnare 

® Calendar of the Papers of B. Franklin in the Library of the American Philological 
Society, vol. VII, p. 124. 

10 Cremona per Lorenzo Manini Regio Stampatore. 

11 Opere Politiche di Beniamino Franklin, LL.D., F.R.S. Nuovamente raccolte e 
dall’ originale inglese recate nella lingua italiana, Padova, 1783. 

12 La maniera di farsi ricco di Beniamino Franklin, Firenze, Presso Luigi Pezzati, 
1827. 

18 Antologia, 1831, vol. 41, p. 112. 
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che la prima liberta dell’ uomo é quella che proviene dalla 
virtu, e che quando é libero l’uomo, il cittadino non puo essere 
schiavo.” 

From what has been said one may easily imagine what a 
tremendous influence Franklin’s writings must have exerted 
upon the minds of the Italians of that day. Indeed they were 
a great stimulus to the men of the Risorgimento and helped in 
no small measure to foster and spread those lofty ideas of 
liberty and independence which ultimately led to Italy’s Uni- 
fication. 

As Senator Luigi Rava has so well pointed out in his excellent 
Preface to Mayo’s Biography of Franklin, 


“Italy, which had been reorganized politically in 1759, from that 
time on felt his influence, honored his name, became acquainted 
with his works, translated them, made them generally known, 
and in the vicissitudes that followed, especially in those moments 
when she hoped, through her noble efforts to gain her freedom 
—in 1831, in 1848, in 1849, in 1859—she paid homage to the 
memory of this illustrious American, and during the years of 
peace and industry, after her unity had been attained, she 
revered his name and his genius.”’ 


EmILIo GoGGIO 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 





PETRUS RAMUS AND THE BEGINNINGS OF 
FORMAL FRENCH GRAMMAR 


NY one familiar with the history of French grammar will 
recall a number of names connected with grammars ante- 
dating those of Petrus Ramus: Palsgrave, Du Guez, Tory, 
Dubois, Meigret, Peletier, Pilot, Des Autels, Robert Estienne, 
and Garnier, for example. The works of these men fall into 
three classes: grammars intended for the use of foreigners 
desirous of learning French, such as those of Palsgrave and Du 
Guez in England, and of Robert Estienne in France; works of 
the reformers of orthography and of the anti-reformers, such as 
those of Dubois, Meigret, Peletier, and Des Autels; and 
grammars or tracts dealing either solely or incidentally with 
the Greek or Latin origins of the language. 

The majority of these works deal with the grammatical 
material in almost the same order and manner as do the Latin 
grammars of that period. Garnier’s Jnstitutio gallicae linguae 
in usum juventutis germanicae' is notable in that respect. 
Wherever the author is forced to deal with a point in which 
French does not parallel Latin, he states simply: ‘Galli non 
habent.”’ Robert Estienne, in the preface of his Traicté de la 
Gramaire Frangoise,? states specifically that he has treated his 
material ‘in the manner of the Latin grammars,” as if that 
fact rendered the work more commendable, which it doubtlessly 
did, considering that the author shortly afterward translated 
the entire work into Latin, to reach a larger public. Such a 
claim, however, was not a very strong one, if we consider what 
were the character and scope of the Latin grammars in use at 
that time. They were in almost as great need of development 
as were the French grammars which had appeared. One who 

1 Geneva, 1558, 102 pp., in-8°. 

2A Paris, Par Rob. Estienne Imprimeur du Roy. MDLXIX, 127 pp., in-8°. 
Robert Estienne died in 1559. As Henri Estienne’s note of introduction to the 


published work leads us to believe, the son may have added somewhat to his father’s 
composition and compilation. 
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desired to write a French grammar “in the manner of the 
Latin grammars,”’ should logically have begun by writing better 
Latin grammars. Without planning to do so, this is precisely 
what Petrus Ramus did. 

A considerable introductory background is essential to a 
comprehension of the importance of Ramus’ activities in this 
field. Robert Estienne, in the preface mentioned above, gives 
an account of the situation as it existed in 1558. People have 
complained, he says, that they can use neither the grammar 
of “Maistre Lois Maigret,’”’* since it does not conform to 
their previous understanding of orthography, nor that of “‘M. 
Iaques Sylvius,”’ * since he uses so many words from his native 
Picardy; and so 


“nous ayans diligemmét leu les deux susdicts autheurs, avons 
faict un recueil,® principalement de ce que nous avons veu 
accorder 4 ce que avions le temps passé apprins des plus scavas 
en nostre langue, qui avoyent tout le temps de leur vie hanté 
és Cours de Frace . . . : esquels lieux le langage s’escrit & se 
prononce en plus grad pureté qu’en tous autres.” 


This grammar, completed seven years after Henry II had 
appointed Petrus Ramus to the royal professorship of eloquence 
and philosophy, and composed during a time when Ramus’ 
lectures were the most famous in Paris, may be said to owe 
something to him, inasmuch as the author claims to have based 
his work somewhat on observation of “‘the most learned in our 
language.”’ Although it was written ostensibly to supply a 
certain demand, we may imagine that it was motivated also by 
the spur of competition. The house of Estienne had printed 
the first French grammar in France, that of Dubois, in 1531. 
Meigret’s grammar of 1550 was printed in the shop of Chrestien 
Wechel, of the printing establishment of the brothers Chrestien 
and André Wechel of Frankfort, who had set up a branch in 

8 Le Tretté de la grammere frangoeze. . . . Paris, chez Chrestien Wechel, 1550, 
144 pp., in-4°. 

4 Jacques Dubois, In linguam gallicam isagwge, una cum ejusdem grammatica 
latino-gallica, ex Hebraeis, Graecis, & Latinis authoribus, Parisiis, ex officina R. 
Stephani, 1531, 159 pp., in-4°. Forty-five pages are devoted to lists of cognates. 


5 Composed chiefly of passages, several pages long, from Meigret’s Tretté. 
Compare, e.g., Estienne’s work, pp. 37 f., with Meigret’s work, pp. 61 f. 
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Paris and, through the services of Frederic Silburge, were 
making great improvements in the art of printing. It was 
natural that Robert Estienne should desire to produce a rival 
and better grammar, for a rising market. The fact gives a 
commercial color to the situation. Estienne’s act is that of a 
business man desirous of producing a practical and marketable 
product: 


“‘Que si en tout ne contentons les lecteurs, principalemét ceulx 
qui veulent que l’escripture suyve sa pronontiation, nous n’en 
voulés pourtat debatre avec eulx, . . .” 

Ramus, meantime, was busy with the very problem which 
Estienne wished to avoid. In the work of Estienne one observes 
the practical composer of grammar. In the works of Ramus 
one may observe both the grammarian and the philosopher: 
the grammarian as an experienced writer and teacher of Greek 
and Latin grammar; and the philosopher, carrying his researches 
to logical ends, constantly developing and revising his material 
and his conclusions. He may be considered the first of the 
philosophical grammarians of the French Renaissance. 

Petrus Ramus, or Pierre de La Ramée (1515-1572), has been 
more credited as the precursor of Cartesian philosophy, than 
as a grammarian.® Yet his works include seven treatises on 
Latin grammar, four on Greek grammar, and three on French 
grammar. His well-known Aristotelica animadversiones of 1543, 
in which he formally attacked the Peripatetic school, advertised 
the method which he was eventually to apply in his study of 
the Latin grammarians. One has only to read the chapter 
De Verbi Definitione’ to realize that traditional grammar, and 
theretofore unchallenged definitions, were being subjected to 
the first serious attack by the renascent inquisitiveness. This 
situation was brought about somewhat accidentally. Due to 
his refutation of Aristotle in 1543, Ramus had been forbidden 

6 Charles Waddington, Ramus, sa vie, ses écrits et ses opinions, Paris, 1855; 
E. Saisset, Les Précurseurs de Descartes, Paris, 1862; M. Guggenheim, Petrus Ramus 
als Reformator der Wissenschaft, Humanistisches Gymnasium, 18 Jahrgang, 1904; 
A. Maurat-Ballange, Ramus et Dorat, Bulletin de la Société archéologique du Li- 
mousin, Limoges, 1913. 


7In Ramus’ Scholae Grammaticae, Parisiis, apud Andream Wechelum, 1550, 
Lib. 2; Cap. 1. 
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to teach philosophy, and had turned to mathematics and 
grammar. It was his interest in the former which brought him 
into opposition with Charpentier, to whose jealousy, in part, 
has been ascribed Ramus’ murder in 1572. His interest in 
grammar continued after his reinstatement in the chair of 
philosophy by Henri II in 1551, and his works on Latin and 
French grammar were written after that date. 

The links between classical Latin and French in its later, 
crystallized state have been so thoroughly reconstructed in the 
last century by scholarly research, that the early efforts of 
Ramus and of others of the period to establish a formal grammar 
of the French language may seem very awkward. In most 
cases no very clear distinction was made between the science 
and the art of the language. To properly appreciate their 
work and the rapidity of its development one should begin by 
examining the poorly organized results of the gropings of 
Jacques Dubois, whose first work was the establishment of a 
list of cognates. 

For Ramus’ grammars, however, perhaps no better intro- 
duction could be provided, than the long preface addressed to 
the queen mother, in his Grammaire published in 1572.8 The 
spirit of this preface allows us to consider it as the natural, 
proper, and logical corollary to Du Bellay’s Défense et illustration. 
It is a strong brief for the study of French grammar, and the 
first proposal of its kind to be made to the court of France. 
It contains a complete and well-informed review of previous 
works dealing with the French language and French grammar. 
Also, along with the usual flatteries inherent in such prefaces, 
it subtly suggests that Ramus’ position at the French court 
might become analogous to what Aristotle’s had been at the 
court of Alexander. We quote from it in part: 


“‘Madame, si quelquun estime que Gramaire soit une chose 
puerile & abiecte, & pourtant que ce soit ung present indigne 
destre praesente a une Royne si grande, & tant occupee en 
si grades affaires, ie me deffendray de vostre authorite, que 

8 Grammaire de P. de La Ramee, Lecteur du Roy en l’ Universite de Paris, A La 


Royne, Mere du Roy, de l’imprimerie d’André Wechel, 1572, 211 pp., in-8°. (A 
development of the Gramere published ten years earlier.) 
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cest par vostre suasion, que le Roy ma commande de poursuivre 
le cours des arts liberaulx non seulement en Latin, pour les 
doctes de toute nation, mais en Fracois pour la France,° ou il y 
a une infinite de bons espris capables de toutes sciéces & 
disciplines, qui toutesfois en sont prives, pour la difficulte des 
lagues. Et a la verite il nous est auiourdhuy plus difficile 
dapprédre une lague Grecque ou Latine, quil ne feut oncques, 
ny a Platon, ny a Aristote dapprendre toute la Philosophie. 

“‘Parquoy ie diray hardiment en parlat de la gloire de vos 
Maiestes, que tel commandement nest point moins digne dung 
bien grad Monarque, que damplifier sa monarchie de grandes 
conquestes & dominatids. Car la Grammaire est non seulement 
la premiere entre les ars liberaulx, mais elle est la mere nourrice 
de tous, qui les nourrit comme au berceau & leur appréd a 
parler & declairer ce quils scavent: & sans elle seroyét muets 
& inutiles: & a ceste cause a este magnifiee non seulement par 
les anciens Philosophes, ains par les grans Princes.” 


Ramus supports these points with several pages of historical 
facts, and continues: 


“Certes la Gramaire & toutes aultres disciplines liberalles 
estoyent anciennement en langaige Gaulloys es escolles de nos 
Druides sans en rien tenir ny des Grecs, ny des Latins: & 
depuis estants sorties de la Gaule avec leurs Gaulloys sont 
passees en la Grece, ou elles ont este fort cheries & honnorees, 
& de la ont este invitees en Italie, & en toutes les parties du 


monde: comme nous avons demonstre au livre de |’ancienne 
Gaulle.’’ 1° 


The author next traces all that French kings, from Chilperic 
to Francis I, have accomplished for the French language. 
He follows this with a history of the controversies about 
orthography, beginning with Jacques Dubois. Then he pro- 
poses the establishment of a royal academy, and outlines the 
work to be accomplished by it; and ‘“‘de ma part,” he says, 


‘ie mestudieray de tracer quelque lineament de lame de ce corps 
en descrivant™ les arts liberaulx, & commenceray par la 
Gramaire Gauloyse ou Francoyse anciennemét celebree par nos 
Druides, par nos Roys Chilperic & Charlemaigne, nagueres 


* Compare Francis I’s ordinance concerning the publishing of the Actes publics, 
August, 1539. Ramus had also prepared a Latin version of his grammar. 

10 Ramus’ De Moribus veturum Gallorum. 

1 Ramus’ works tend to deal with the science of French grammar more than 
with the art of the language. 
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comme revoquee des enfers par le grand Roy Francoys, traictee 
en diverses facons par plusieurs autheurs.”’ 


In addition he proposes, as a tutor for the king, ‘entre 
tous aultres, . . . lacques Amiot, Evesque dAuxerre.’’”* The 
preface concludes: 


“Par ainsi nous voyons que depuis quarante ans enca, ce 
proces pour vrayemét escripre, a este sur le bureau; & que 
maintenant de reprendre ces miénes arres anciennes cest reveiller 
tous nobles esprits addonnes aulx lettres, & les provoquer a 
penser de leur, & la reputer digne de leurs veilles & estudes, 
& de luy communiquer liberallement le fruict de leurs labeurs, 
se proposant devant les yeulx une grace & doulceur du Francoys, 
qui invite les estrangers a lapprédre aussi curieusemét, que 
nous apprenons en nos escoles le Grec & Latin, se proposant 
aussi toutes les nations voysines, Italie, Espaigne, Allemaigne, 
qui sestudient a mettre en art leur langue. . . . La Grammaire 
apprend aulx aultres a bien parler: parquoy si elle est bonne 
maistresse descolle, . . . quelle aprenne a parler Francoys a ses 
compaignes, Rhetorique, Dialectique,“ Arithmetique, Geometrie, 
Musique, Astrologie, Physique, Ethique, Politique, par ainsi 
quelle ouvre le pas aulx arts liberaulx pour retourner de Grece, 
& dItalie en la Gaulle, et pour rentrer soubs le nom de Catherine 
de Medicis en possession de leur ancienne patrie.”’ 


It was undoubtedly this preface which inspired Jodelle’s 
poem, Aux Frangoys: 


Les vieus Gaulloys avoient tous Arts en leur langage, 
Mais Dis, l’un de leurs Dieus (qui riche tient couverts, 
Sous les obscures nuits mille tresors divers) 

Aus chams Elysiens retint des Arts l’usage. 

Il falloit doncq’avoir, pour la bas penetrer, 

Les rappeler, les faire en l’air Gaullois rentrer, 
Ce Rameau d'or, peus redorat tout nostre age. 


12 Amyot was given the bishopric of Auxerre by Charles IX, Dec. 6, 1560, the 
day following the death of Francis II. Henry II had made Amyot preceptor for 
his children in 1552. Hence, this would be a plea for reinstatement. Amyot was 
subsequently made preceptor for Charles IX and Henry III, as he had been for 
their older brother, Francis II. Ramus’ remarks, coupled with these facts, make it 
evident that parts of this preface were written at various times between 1557 and 
1572. 

18 Ramus’ own work Dialectique, published at Paris by Wechel in 1555, was the 
first philosophical work written in French. 

4 Ch. Marty-Laveaux, in Les Ocevvres et meslanges poetiques d’Estienne Iodelle 
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The crowing of the Gallic cock becomes still more distin- 
guishable in the first pages of the text itself: 


“‘Praecepteur. (to Disciple) . . . quand vous dites Gram- 
maire Francoyse, nentendes vous point Gaulloyse? D. Pour- 
quoy doncques? P. Car combien que les Romains & les 
Francoys nous ayent innove une infinite & de parolles & de 
facds de parler, de maniere q nostre langaige soit appele tantost 
Roman, tantost Francoys, toutesfois la Grammaire Gaulloyse 
nous est demeuree es nombres & cas des noms: es persones & 
coniugaisons des verbes: en toute terminaison de chacun mot: 
au bastiment & structure de loraison: & quelque espece que 
les estragers ayent apportee en la Gaulle, les Gaulloys lont 
habillee a la Gaulloyse: & de vrai nous ne parlés ny Latin 
(comme il est bien manifeste) ny Francoys, comme apert par 
Beatus Rhenanus au livre des evagiles translatees en Francoys, 
ou il ny a mot qui soit aujourdhuy entédu en France.” 


In Ramus’ Gramere published ten years earlier we are 
unable to discern any such devotion to the Gaulloys, wherefore 
Joachim Du Bellay must receive a certain amount of credit for 
that development, although Ramus had previously written the 


De Moribus veturum Gallorum. Ramus must be granted full 
credit, however, for being the first to expand French grammar 
as a science, and to attempt to give it that full treatment which 
Latin grammar had begun to receive. This work of expansion 
is easily traceable, beginning with the author’s Latin grammars. 

To provide some basis for comparison, we may first consider 
the contents of a Donat published when Ramus was seven years 
old.* In this work, three pages are devoted to a discussion of 
the parts of speech, one additional page each to the pronoun, 
conjunction, preposition, and interjection; five pages to the 
declensions; and twenty-nine pages to the conjugations and 
paradigms. With this let us compare the plan and contents of 
Ramus’ Rudimenta Grammaticae: ™* 
(Paris, Alphonse Lemerre, M.D.CCC.LXX., II, 192), gives a slightly differing 
version under the title “SVR LA GRAMMAIRE DE P. RAMVS.” Our version is 
taken from the grammar itself: Bib. Nat., Inv. Réserve, X, 1, 928. 

18 Printed in special characters by André Wechel, Paris, 1562, 126 pp., in-8°. 
Unsigned: Bib. Nat., X, 1920. 

16 Methodis grammatices, Donato authore, Argentinae, apud J. Knoblouchim, 1522, 
41 pp., in-8°. 

17 Parisiis, apud Andream Wechelum, 1559 (Privilegii sententia signed in June, 
1557), 45 Pp., in-8°. 

21 
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Page 
SRMENER:¢. Dsicaaeycehen set tias honk hx ek 5 
De Syllabis 
De Vocis accentu & notatione 
De Comunibus vocum differentiis 
De Nomine ejusque casu, genere, comparatione 7 
De Utraque parisyllaba 
De Adjectivis parisyllabis anomalis 
De Utraque imparisyllaba 


De Verbo 

De Prima conjugatione in -bo (amo) 

De Secunda conjugatione in -bo (fleo)....... 
De Prima conjugatione in -am (cupio) 

De Anomalis (sum, volo, fero, edo).. 

De Secunda conjugatione in -am (audio) . 

De Adverbio 

De Conjunctione 


Libri 3. 
Cap. 1. De Convenientia nominis cum nomine & cum 
SE inde uautehaned abGde 65-44 4050 0u ed ‘ 


De Rectione substantivi 
De Rectione adjectivi 
De Rectione verbi personalis finiti.......... 
De Rectione verbi personalis infiniti......... 
De Rectione verbi impersonalis 
De Convenientia adverbiorum 
De Rectione adverbiorum 
9. De Syntaxi conjunctionum 
On punctuation 


One notes at once an innovation in method. As Ramus tells 
us in the opening chapter, grammar is divided into two parts, 
etymology (i.e., morphology) and syntax. The subject has 
been analyzed, and the parts have been regrouped. These 45 
pages of material, under 25 chapter headings, developed to 
occupy 167 pages, under 50 chapter headings, in Ramus’ 
Grammaticae libri quatuor.* The first half of this work, or the 
first two books, was in turn developed to 342 pages, and pub- 
lished as the Scholae Grammaticae.” In the Rudimenta it had 


18 Parisiis, apud Andream Wechelum. . . . 1560 (Privilegii sententia signed in 
June, 1557), in-8°. 

19 Parisiis, apud Andream Wechelum, 1559 (Privilegii sententia signed in June, 
1557), in-8°. 
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occupied 29 pages. Thus it is evident that Ramus had de- 
veloped an analytic method for dealing with grammar, before 
he began the composition of a French grammar. 

Ramus’ first French grammar follows the plan of his Latin 
grammars until, in the ninth chapter, he comes to the problem 
of the conjugations. Then, after recognizing two conjugations, 
represented by aimer and bastir—a procedure which left him 
with a host of irregular verbs on his hands—he continues with 
less confidence; and we observe French grammar being made to 
issue formally from Latin grammar, but with great difficulty. 
Many intermissions in the work become apparent. We incline 
to interpret all these circumstances as indications of an intelligent 
honesty which preferred a semi-solution to a plausible gloss. 
Ramus was a too capable discoverer of difficulties to allow him 
to complete such a work with the ease of Meigret, Robert 
Estienne, or Garnier. 

M. Ferdinand Brunot”® is not of this opinion. He points 
out that Ramus borrowed material in some instances from 
Meigret, but took greater pains to disguise it than did Robert 
Estienne. M. Brunot ignores, however, two important points. 
The first is the close connection between Ramus’ French 
grammars and his Latin grammars. The second is, that if 
Ramus had been willing to borrow, he could easily have borrowed 
from Robert Estienne * or from Meigret a fairly good solution 
of the problem of the conjugations. 

Ramus was not satisfied with his Gramere. He wrote, in 
conclusion, the most significant paragraph produced by any 
French grammarian of the century: 


“Or jusc’isi t’e-je declare le’ rudimen’ de notre lange 
Fransoeze, le’celz (come j’espere) seron’ petit a petit acreus e 
augmentes par l’etud’ e diligense de’ bons e savans esperi’ 


20In La Langue francaise au X VIe siecle (Petit de Julleville, I11, Chap. 12), 
and Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines a 1900, II, 1906, Chap. 2. 

21 De Gallica verborum declinatione, Parisiis, ex officina Rob. Stephani, typographi 
regit, M.D.XL. M. Brunot does not mention this work. Estienne distinguishes 
four conjugations: er, oir, re, ir. This division was followed by Meigret ten years 
later. A century later, Antoine Oudin gave the first correct set of examples to be 
used in the paradigms, in his Grammaire frangoise rapportée au langage du temps, . . . 
2d ed., Paris, A. de Sommaville, 1640. 
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Fransoes, ci s’adonerdt de plus en plus a orner e enricir leur 
patrie non seulement par telz ensenemés, mes par insines 
exemples e vrei uzaje, lecel tu te propozera’ beaucoup plus a 
bien coucer par ecrit, ce tout’ le’ regle’ de Gramere ce l’on 
pouroet inventer.”’ 


According to his habit, Ramus developed this work of 126 
pages, and prepared the Grammaire of 211 pages (mentioned 
above), printed in the year of his death. Since he seems to 
have been better informed than his contemporaries, as to what 
had already been written on the subject, he was apparently in a 
better position to borrow. Nevertheless we are able to distin- 
guish, in the Grammaire, developments, additions to the subject, 
and new treatments. These are indicated by the use of Italic 
type, in the plan given below: 

Chap. Des Voyelles 

Des demyvoyelles liquides 

Des demyvoyelles fermes 

Des muettes 

De la syllabe en diphthongue et en quantite 36 
De laccent & apostrophe 

Contenant ung recueil des choses susdictes 47 
De la notation du nombre des noms”.... 57 
Du genre des noms 

De la comparaison & diminution des noms 68 
Des pronoms 70 
Du verbe & de ses temps & personnes 
Ny 45 tibia nuda Wako. tae ae 

De la premiere coniugaison (aimer) 

De la seconde coniugaison (voir) 

De la troisiesme coniugaison (cognoistre). . 

De la quatriesme coniugaison (bastir) *... 

De ladverbe 

De la conionction 


I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 


2 Beginning at this point the material is arranged in duplicate columns, one 
employing the characters used in the Gramere. Ramus’ orthography and characters 
were, it seems, the only such reforms to find favor outside of France. They were 
used at Frankfort, in 1590, apparently to provide a phonetic index to pronunciation, 
for German students. 

*8Ramus now reluctantly borrows his second and third conjugations from 
Meigret’s scheme, but not without the notation that the second “est presque en 
chacun verbe irreguliere.” 
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Second Livre. Touchant la Syntaxe. 
Chap. 1. De la convenance du nom avec le nom 
De la convenance des articles 
Du comparatif, & superlatif 
De la convenance des Pronoms 
De la convenance du nom avec le verbe 
De lanomalie de lordre, entre le nom et le 


De lanomalie du nombre et de la personne.. 160 
Du verbe infiny, & impersonnel, Item du 
participe 
De la periphrase des verbes 
De la syntaxe du participe, pour le praeterit 
infiny ** 
11. Dela syntaxe des adverbes 
12. Des praepositions 
13. Dela syntaxe des conionctions 
14. Des formes de I’oraison 


Along with his habit of developing his subiects, Ramus 
brought to his work a sense of organization, a rare capacity 
for examining the minutiae, and an ability to recognize the 


true sources necessary to the solution of problems. As an 
example, we quote his advice as to how the conjugations might 
be disentangled: 


“‘Mon maistre, ie vous prie quil vous souvienne des escolles 
brutines, quand vous baillastes a vingt de vos plus excellens 
disciples vingt des plus excellentes oraisons de Ciceron pour 
faire la recherche & la preuve des nombres de loraison: & 
quainsi maintenant vous departiez ung entier dictionnaire des 
verbes Francoys a vos disciples pour renger une telle confusion, 
qui est en ces deulx coniugaisons (7.e., second and third). 
Praecepteur. 11 fauldrait premierement que lung de vos con- 
disciples N. Bergeron . . . eust acheve son dictionnaire Fran- 
coys Latin: & que deux milles oreilles (comme vous aves veu) *° 
escoutassent de rechef une voix. Lors ce siecle dore estat 
ressusite pourroit accomplir vostre desir.’’ *° 


* To this chapter are appended the rimes of Clément Marot illustrating the 
agreement of the participle. 

% Mr. Arthur Tilley, in his Literature of the French Renaissance, 1, 274, gives as 
two thousand the number of persons who came to hear Ramus’ inaugural address 
in 1551. 

26 Grammaire of 1572, p. 109. 
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Ramus’ work was destined to have a longer currency than 
other grammars of the period. Denys du Val reprinted it 
in 1587.27 Du Val states that it was reprinted because there 
was no longer a copy to be found, because so many persons 
had asked for it, and because Bergeron and Bourset had proffered 
corrections and additions which the author, their friend, had 
made during his lifetime. Meantime, the Latin version had 
been printed at Frankfort.?* This was reprinted at Frankfort 
in 1590, and carries commentaries drawn from Ramus’ Latin 
grammars. We have evidence, then, of the esteem in which 
Ramus’ work was held after his death, and evidence that he 
intended to develop it further. It does not seem improbable 
that, if Ramus had lived through the year 1572, he would 
have advanced the subject of French grammar a century or 
more beyond the development which it actually received. 
At any rate, of ali those Frenchmen who in the sixteenth 
century, due either to patriotic or to scholarly fervor, wished 
to make French a language which would appeal to writers, to 
scholars, and to foreigners, Ramus was the only one to produce 
a grammar which received noteworthy attention beyond the 
borders of France. 

Works so penetrating, and so bold in method, were bound to 
exert an influence. The influence of Ramus’ Latin grammars, 
along with that of César Scaliger’s Latin grammar,”® is evident 
in Sanctius’ Minerva,*° a work which Regnier Desmarais had, 
so to speak, at his elbow while he was preparing what may 
be called the Academy’s grammar.** César Du Marsais * 

27 Grammaire de P. de La Ramée, Lecteur du Roy en l’Université de Paris. 
Reveue & enrichie en plusieurs endroits.... A Paris, chez Denys du Val,... 
M.D.LXXX VII, 223 pp., in-8°. 

28 Grammatica Latino-Francica, A Petro Ramo Francicé scripta, Latino veré facta 
annotationibus illustrata per Pantaleontem Theveninum, Commerciensem Lotharingum. 
. . « Francofurti ad moenum, apud Ionnem Wechelum, MDLXXXIII. Dedicated 


to Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine, who had defended Ramus in 1543, and died in 
1574. André Wechel died at Frankfort in 1581. 

29 Tuliit Caesaris Scaligeri. . . . De Causis linguae Latinae libri tredecim. In 
Bibliopolio Commeliniano. cIo Io cIX. 

80 Francisct Sanctii Brocensis in inclyta Salmaticensi Academia Primarij Rhe- 
torices, Graec’que linguae Doctoris Minerva: seu de causis linguae Latinae. .. . 
Salmanticae, Apud Ioannem, & Andream Renaut, fratres, 1587. 

31 The Traité de la Grammaire Frangoise. Edition of 1706 , Brussels. 

% Méthode Raisonnée pour apprendre la langue latine, Paris, 1722. 
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quotes ‘‘le fameux Sanctius” as his authority for points covered 
primarily by four chapters in Ramus’ Grammaticae libri quatuor. 

We present, in conclusion, a series of excerpts to illustrate 
how Ramus brought new thought to the field, and which, when 
compared, illustrate the spirit of continuity to be found in his 
works. We have chosen for this purpose the successive treat- 
ments of the Verb, not because they are especially excellent, but 
because they are the most curious. 


Methodus grammatices, Donato authore: (see footnote 16) 

Verbum quid est? Pars orationis cum tempore et persona 
sine casu agere aliqd aut pati aut neutrum significans. Verbo 
quot accidut? Septem. Quae? Qualitas: conjugatio: genus: 
numerus: figura: tempus & persona. Qualitas verborum in quo 
est? In modis & in formis. Modi quisunt? Indicativus.. . 
Imperativus . . . Optativus . . . Conitictivus . . . Infinitivus 
. . . Impersonalis .. . 


Rudimenta Grammaticae: 

Quid igitur est verbum? Vox numeri personalis cum tem- 
pore. Quomodo vocatur verbi per has differentias flexio? 
Conjugatio. Quidest persona? Est specialis differentia numeri 
verbalis, eaque in utroque numero triplex, ut amo amas amat, 
amamus amatis amant. ... Quid est tempus? Differentia 
verbi secundum praesens, praeteritum, futurum. Verbi finiti 
quot sunt tempora? Tria infecta & totidem perfecta. Da 
exemplum de finitis infectis. Praesens primi ut amo amor; 
secundum ut amem amer; praeteritum primum amabam 
amabar, secundum amarem amarer; futurum primum amabo 
amabor, secundum ama amare, tertium amato amator. Amem 
etiam futuri, & amarem praesentis & futuri esse potest. Da 
exemplum de finitis perfectis. Praeteritum primi amavi, 
secundum amaverim; plusquamperfectum primum amaveram, 
secundum amavissem; futurum amavero vel amaverim. 


Grammaticae libri quatuor: 
Identical with the Rudimenta excepting in sentence structure. 


Scholae Grammaticae: 

Identical with the Rudimenta, plus a long defense (37 pages) 
reviewing the concepts of the Latin grammarians and the 
dissension among them, and basing proof on quotations from 
Latin literature. Scaliger had remarked, on noting the dis- 
sension among the Latin grammarians, that ‘‘ Modus autem 
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non fuit necessarius’’ (p. 312). Ramus proves it, and then 
drops the moods from his plan. Of this action Sanctius says: 
“Vides confusionem grammaticori, qui in modis explicandis 
nullum modum tenuerunt”’ (p. 30). Sanctius then goes on to 
apply and to justify Ramus’ grammatical theories. 


Gramere of 1562: 

Le verbe et un mot de nombre personel avec tam. La 
variasion du verbe fete par se’ diferenses s’apele conjugezon. 
Persone et une speciale diferése du nombre verbal, lacele et 
triple en l’un e l’autre nombre: come Eime, eimes, eime, 
Eimons, eimes, eimet. . . . (The remainder is duplicated in 
the passage given below.) 


Grammaire of 1572: 

Le verbe cest ung mot avec téps & personne. Temps cest la 
difference du verbe selon le present, preterit, futur. Des trois 
imparfaicts, le present est quadruple, le premier comme amo, 
ayme; le secéd comme Amem, aime; le troisiesme & quatriesme 
sont comme Amare, aymeroie, aymasse. Le preterit cOme 
Amaba, aymoie, & de rechef Amaré, aymoie. Le premier futur 
cOme Amabo, aymeray. Le second, Ama amato, Aymeayme... 
Les trois derniers presés sont aussi futurs. Le téps parfaict 
est preterit, & est come Amavi, ayme. De ces temps les ungs 
sdt aoristes, cest a dire de quelque temps prefix, cOme a ceste 
heure, lors que. Tels sont les quatre presens, & limparfait 
preterit. Les deux futurs imparfaicts sont aoristes. Le preterit 
parfaict est tatost lug, tantost lautre, cOme sera dict apres. 
Les autres téps parfaicts, comme Amaverim, Amavissem, 
Amavero, s’expriment par Sintaxe, de laquelle sera parle en 
so lieu... . 


That is, instead of admitting several ‘‘modes,’’ Ramus calls 
them “‘first’”’ and “second” forms in each of the three logical 
divisions of time. Ramus’ solution must be taken as a mark 
of wisdom, not of ignorance. The term “mode” did not as 
yet have a fixed employment, nor did the names of the modes 
as yet attach unvaryingly and exclusively to the same forms, 
even in Latin grammars. Attention vacillated between the 
mood of the mind and the mode of the verb form, but failed to 
distinguish one from the other. It was Charles Maupas who 
finally perceived that rules tended to exist in the syntax of sub- 
ordinate propositions; and thus the way was opened.* 


33 Grammaire et syntaxe francoise, 2d ed., Paris, A. Bacot, 1625. 
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It seems to us that Ramus, who may be considered as the 
court grammarian of his time, has not received due credit for 
his grammatical works. It is our hope to have somewhat 
clarified the rdle which he actually played among the gram- 
marians of the sixteenth century. 


NEWTON S. BEMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 





MISCELLANEOUS 


LA VERITABLE METHODE HISTORIQUE DE 
LA CRITIQUE LITTERAIRE! 


E voudrais discuter briévement la réponse faite par M. Fay 

a mon petit article sur la méthode historique de la critique 

littéraire, réponse fort aimable pour moi, mais sévére pour mes 

idées. Jeserai plus généreux. Jen’ai pas besoin d’étre aimable, 

ici, pour M. Fay: trop d’Américains le connaissent et l’appré- 

cient; mais il m’est facile de l’€tre, aussi, pour la méthode qu’ il 
défend; elle ne me géne pas. 

Il suffit de s’entendre. M. Fay reproche, en somme, 4a la 
méthode historique d’aboutir, 4 grand peine, a des résultats tout 
a fait dépourvus d’intérét. Labeur immense et qui ne conduit 
qu’a des conclusions étroites et dont la certitude “scientifique”’ 
n’est d’ailleurs qu’apparente. Ce serait, inlassablement et ab- 
surdement recommencée, l’histoire de la montagne qui accouche 
d’unesouris. Et la principale raison de ces piteux enfantements, 
ce serait que nous serions incapables de concevoir de grands 
desseins, d’envisager les larges hypothéses fécondes qui seules 
peuvent entrainer la pensée humaine et justifier son effort. 
Méme nous les interdirions comme dangereuses et coupables, 
contraires 4 notre esprit “‘scientifique.”’ 

Je ne puis répondre 4 M. Fay qu’une chose: c’est que tout 
ce qui est sans intérét est dépourvu d’intérét. Si vraiment nos 
recherches d’histoire littéraire ne peuvent aboutir qu’a une 
montagne de travaux dont chacun n’est qu’un bloc informe et 
pesant et qui ne peuvent que s’entasser en amas grossiers, M. 
Fay a raison. Mais ou a-t-il pris que nous nous interdisions 
l"hypothése, méme la plus vaste? Ou a-t-il pris que je répugne 
a une sorte de philosophie de la littérature comparée? Nos 
méthodes ne sont pas “‘scientifiques’’; le mot science en histoire 
littéraire est un abus de mots. Mais elles s’inspirent d’une sorte 


1Cf. RoMANIC REviEw (XVII, 1926, pp. 71-73; XVIII, 1927, pp. 103-113; 
XIX, 1928, pp. 99-114). 
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d’esprit scientifique. Et les plus humbles éléves d’une classe de 
philosophie apprennent qu’ il n’y a pas de science sans hypothése. 
Seulement le propre de l’hypothése scientifique c’est de tendre 
toujours vers sa vérification. Nous ne disons pas autre chose. 
Nous enseignons qu’un travail d’histoire littéraire est d’autant 
plus intéressant qu’il est l’étude d’une hypothése plus importante 
pour la connaissance de l’esprit humain. A condition cependant 
que l’auteur ait fait toutes les recherches de vérification. Or 
pour certaines hypothéses, trop vastes, la vérification est 
humainement impossible. Il faut commencer par diviser le 
probléme en un certain nombre de problémes secondaires assez 
limités pour que le travail puisse en apporter la solution. Aprés 
quoi, un méme critique ou d’autres critiques aborderont l'étude 
de l’hypothése générale. Je n’ai rien objecté d’autre 4 M. 
Spingarn et a M. Folkierski. Je ne crois pas du tout les 
recherches qu’ils proposent dépourvues d’intérét; je les crois 
les plus intéressantes parce qu’elles ouvrent les plus vastes 
horizons. Mais je crois qu’on ne peut les aborder utilement 
qu’aprés l’achévement de travaux préliminaires, dont rien 
n’oblige a croire d’ailleurs que leur intérét est petit: connaitre 
exactement la nature et le rdle de la politesse en France au 
XVIle siécle, ce n’est pas seulement entasser des fiches. Et s’il 
est plus intéressant de connaitre exactement les rapports entre 
les conceptions européennes de la galanterie ou politesse, j’ai 
simplement dit qu’on ne pouvait parler exactement de ces 
rapports qu’aprés les recherches qui font connaitre exactement 
les objets comparés. 

C’est dire qu’il y a lieu de distinguer entre intérét immédiat 
et intérét éloigné. On n’a pas tort de répéter que les plus 
grandes découvertes scientifiques sont nées de recherches dont 
l’intérét immédiat semblait trés limité. I] n’en est certes pas 
de méme en histoire littéraire; et beaucoup de travaux sans 
intérét resteront sans intérét. Mais il vaut mieux étudier un 
probléme plus limité et prouver, plutét que d’étudier sans 
preuves valables, et vainement, un probléme trop vaste. Aprés 
ces études partielles, faites par eux ou par d’autres, ceux qui en 
sont capables feront les synthéses. Nul de ceux qui croient 
aux méthodes de l’histoire littéraire ne se désintéresse de ces 
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synthéses. Elles restent la fin essentielle de ce que l’on peut 
appeler leur science. Nous ne combattons pas l’esprit de 
synthése; c’est justement parce que nous avons le goiit “‘scien- 
tifique’’ que nous le tenons, dans nos études comme dans les 
sciences, pour la forme supérieure de la pensée. Nous voulons 
seulement que les synthéses se dégagent de vérités (d’autant de 
vérités qu’il se peut) et n’assemblent pas les nuées fuyantes 
d’hypothéses inconsistantes. 
* * * 


Il reste que, dans tout ce que je viens de dire, j’ai parlé 
de vérité et jamais, jusqu’ici, de beauté. Et M. Fay a opposé 
avec vigueur et méme avec une sorte de pathétique cette 
recherche de la vérité et le godt, l’étude de la beauté. Or il 
n’a pas tort de dire que la littérature n’existe que par les ceuvres 
qui sont belles; sinon les ceuvres littéraires du passé ne seraient 
que des documents comme les cartulaires ou les pouillés. Que 
devient dans la ‘méthode historique’’ ce sens, ce goit, cette 


culture, cet affinement du sens, du goit de la beauté? Et M. 
Fay oppose l’idéal de “vérité’’ qui séduit—il dit presque qui 
gate—les générations contemporaines 4a l’idéal de beauté dont 


ont vécu d’autres civilisations. 

Mais pourquoi M. Fay veut-il qu’en défendant l’un nous 
ayons renoncé a l’autre? Nous disons simplement ceci: il existe 
de grandes ceuvres de la pensée humaine (ot la pensée pure, 
l’action, l’art se mélent diversement). II est intéressant de les 
comprendre le mieux possible. Pour les comprendre le plus 
exactement il est nécessaire de commencer par reconstituer les 
circonstances historiques, cette vie, cette réalité de l’auteur et 
de son milieu (que M. Fay nous reproche, je ne sais pas pourquoi, 
de méconnaitre). Il est nécessaire de savoir que Racine a vécu 
au XVIle siécle,—qu’il a été l’éléve de Port Royal (car cela c’est 
déja de l’histoire littéraire). Aprés quoi, 4 un moment donné, 
qui varie avec chaque ceuvre, l’utilité de l’histoire, de la vérité, 
de la “‘science’’ cesse. C’est alors qu’intervient, que doit 
intervenir, cette critique de goiit, cette compréhension, cette 
suggestion du beau que M. Fay réclame et que je réclame 
comme lui. 

Nous nous séparons seulement sur deux points, et c’est 1a 
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toute notre opposition réelle, que l’on jugera grave ou petite 
comme l’on voudra. Je réclame cette intervention de la critique 
de goiit dans l’enseignement; je l’y juge indispensable. Je ne 
l’exige pas dans les études d’histoire littéraire, dans les articles 
ou livres. L’auteur peut s’en tenir a l’enquéte historique, et 
c’est bien si l’enquéte est bien faite et porte sur un sujet dont 
l’intérét est immédiat ou différé. Il peut (il doit, seulement 
si le sujet l’exige) la continuer en |’élargissant par la critique 
esthétique, philosophique etc. . . .; et c’est mieux, a condition 
que la médiocrité de son esthétique et de sa philosophie ne 
viennent pas gater l’intérét de son histoire. 

En deuxiéme lieu M. Fay réve d’un enseignement supérieur, 
ou tout au moins de certains centres d’enseignement supérieur, ou 
l’on n’aurait cure de nos recherches sur le vrai, ou l'on ne 
cultiverait que le sens du beau. L’une des raisons qu’il en 
donne est qu’il est aisé d’enseigner 4 beaucoup les méthodes des 
recherches du vrai; mais qu’il faut une longue et difficile culture 
pour avoir et pour maintenir le sens du beau. Je suis d’un avis 
tout opposé. Ou plut6t je ne parlerai pas, pour ne pas 
m’attarder, de ce sens du beau. Mais je crois que rien n’est 
plus rare, plus difficile, 4 enseigner et 4 maintenir et en méme 
temps plus nécessaire que ce sens, ce goit, cette passion du 
vrai. Pauvre vérité, dit M. Fay, aprés Pascal et bien d’autres, 
ployable a tous sens et que chaque génération renverse! C’est 
fort possible. Mais je crois que la tache essentielle de notre 
enseignement supérieur est de nourrir dans les ames si facilement 
possédées par la passion et par l’injustice, cette aspiration vers 
une vérité qui serait vraie universellement et éternellement et 
que l’on conquiert par un long et patient effort, par le renonce- 
ment, au moins momentané, a soi-méme, 4a l|’orgueil et a la 
douceur de ses instincts ou de ses préjugés ou méme de ses 
“idées’’ ou de ses “‘goiits.”’ 


DANIEL MORNET 
UNIVERSITE DE PARIS 





THE UGOLINO EPISODE 


OUNT UGOLINO relates to Dante the terrible episode of 
his betrayal by Archbishop Ruggieri of Pisa, followed 
by the imprisonment of himself, his two sons and his two 
grandsons. After the death by starvation of his sons and grand- 
sons, the Count crawls about blind, groping over the dead 
bodies, and in vain calls them to awake:! ‘ond’ io mi diedi, 
Gia cieco a brancolar sovra ciascuno, E tre di gli chiamai, 
poich’e’ fur morti.’’ Ugolino’s call to those imprisoned with 
him poich’e’ fur morti is a survival of the Greek and Roman 
custom of calling three times to the dead. This practice is 
referred to as follows in the Dictionary of Greek and Roman 
Antiquities, by Smith, Waite, and Marindin: ‘‘The recall of 
the dead by uttering his or her name three times, in order to 
ascertain the fact of death if there was no answer, a custom 
still in use at the death-bed of a pope.”” In the Odyssey (IX, 
77-81), Ulysses says: 
“‘Onward we sailed, lamenting bitterly 
Our comrades slain, yet happy to escape 
From death ourselves. Nor did we put to sea 
In our good ships until we thrice had called 
Aloud by name each one of our poor friends.”’ 


References to this custom are also found in Virgil: 


“Idem ter socios pura circumtulit unda 
Spargens rore levi et ramo felicis olivae 
Lustravitque viros dixitque novissima verba.” 
(Aeneid VI, 229-31.) 
“Tunc egomet tumulum Rhoeteo litore inanem 
Constitui et magna manis ter voce vocavi.”’ ? 
(Aeneid VI, 505-6.) 
1See La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri col commento di Pietro Fraticelli, 
Firenze, 1888, Inferno, XX XIII, 72-4. 
2 For other references to the custom of calling to the dead, compare Aeneid I, 
216-19; II, 644; III, 66-8; Ovid, Tristia, III, 3, 43-4. Compare also H. W. Johnston, 
The Private Life of the Romans, Chicago, 1903, 433: ‘When the Roman died at home 


surrounded by his family, it was the duty of his oldest son to bend over the body and 
call him by name, as if with the hope of recalling him to life.” 
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With reference to the use of due di or tre di in Inferno, 
XXXIII, 74, Moore (Textual Criticism of the Divina Commedia, 
Cambridge, 1889, pp. 363-4) says: 


“The great majority of MSS. have due di here. The variant 
tre di is found in B and some other MSS. that generally agree 
with B, and it may be regarded as one of the characteristic 
variants of the ‘Vatican’ family, which I have endeavoured to 
trace out elsewhere. All the Commentators, so far as they quote 
or explain the passage, read due. Landino says, ‘cioé tutto il 
sesto e il settimo’:—and Vellutello argues that Ugolino survived 
the others two days, ‘e venne a vivere otto (so Buti also) e non 
sette di, come altri hanno detto. E nove sariano secondo i 
corrotti testi, perché dicono E tre, e non due, di li chiamai, etc.’ 
It is strange that, in spite of the two notes, the text of the joint 
Comm. of Landino and Vellutello (Ed. 1564) reads tre notwith- 
standing. The same remark applies to the text as compared 
with the notes of Dan.,’ and also in the case of the unedited 
Commentary of Guido Pisano‘ in the British Museum. In 
Benv. there is no printed text, but the passage as quoted for 
comment reads tre di, upon which Benv. remarks, ‘Et sic videtur 
comes Ugolinus vixisse octo diebus sine nutrimento cibali.’ 
Comparing this with Vellutello’s note cited above, and com- 
bining it with the fact that the text as quoted by Benv. reads 
in |. 72 ‘tra ’l quinto di e 'l sesto,’ it seems probable that the 
actual text on which he commented here reads due di. Serra- 
valle recognizes both readings.” 


Regarding B, one of the MSS. in which the variant tre di 
occurs, Moore says:* ‘‘Speaking generally, this MS. seems to 
have remarkably good readings, and few variations, either 
careless or conjectural, while unintelligent blunders are scarcely 
to be found.” In addition to the early commentators menticned 
by Moore as preferring tre di, it is interesting to note that the 
text of the Ottimo Commento reads tre di. The author of this 
commentary was a contemporary of Dante and wrote twelve 
or thirteen years after the death of our poet. In choosing 
between due di and tre di, commentators and editors have been 
greatly influenced by the statement of Buti, who says that after 

3See Dante con l’Esposizione di M. Bernardino Daniello da Lucca, Venice, 
1568. 


*See Commento Latino sopra l’Inferno di Dante di Guido Pisano (before 1333). 
5 See op. cit., pp. 515. 
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eight days the bodies were removed and buried in the cloisters 
of San Francesco: ® 


“Dopo li otto di ne furono cavati e portati inviluppati 
nelle stuoie al luogo de’ Frati minori a San Francesco e sotterrati 
nel monimento, che é al lato alli scaloni a montare in chiesa alla 
porta del chiostro, coi ferri in gamba; li quali ferri vid’io, cavati 
del detto monimento.”’ 


In this connection Lombardi says: 7 


“‘Riferisce il Buti (ms. del fu Ab. Rossi, ora della Corsini), 
che otto giorni dopo che furon quei cinque disgraziati privi di 
alimento, apertasi la torre, furono trovati tutti morti. Se 
adunque finirono i figli di morire nel sesto di, come Ugolino 
attesta (v. 72), non sopravvisse il medesimo a’ figli che due 
giorni.”’ § 

On the other hand, Giovanni Villani, a contemporary of 
Dante, does not say when the tower was opened, but merely 
states that ® “‘when all the five dead bodies were taken out of 
the tower, they were buried without honour.” In the passage 
quoted by D’Ovidio from the chronicle entitled I primi due 
secoli della storia di Firenze, the statement regarding the time 
at which the bodies were removed from the tower is also in- 
definite: '° ‘‘E tutti e cinque in una mattina furono tratti morti 
di prigione.’”” With reference to the author of this chronicle, 
D’Ovidio says:™ “Il suo autore nacque certamente, se non 
mori, nel s. XIII, giacché narrando cosa del 1293 dice esserne 
stato spettatore.”’ 

Another important fact to be considered in this connection 


6 Commento di Francesco Da Buti sopra la Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, 
Pisa, 1858, vol. I, pp. 833-4. 

7See La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri col commento del P. Baldassare 
Lombardi, Padova, 1822. 

8 Compare also La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri col commento di G. 
Biagioli, Milano, 1829, note on Inferno, XXXIII, 74; John A. Carlyle’s translation 
of the Inferno, p. 404, note 1; The Trilogy of Dante or Dante’s Three Visions, by 
John Wesley Thomas. 

9See Villani’s Chronicle. Being selections from the First Nine Books of the 
Chroniche Fiorentine of Giovanni Villani, translated by Rose E. Selfe, London, 
1906, 128. 

10See Nuovi Studi Danteschi, Milano, 1907, pp. 87-8. 

11 See op. cit., p. 87, note I. 
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is the frequent occurrence of three in English translations of 
the passage in question. Of those examined by me seventeen 
read three days.” The frequent occurrence of the number three 
in English translations is doubtless due to some extent to the 
influence of Cary’s translation where the word three occurs. 
Longfellow agrees with Cary in his rendering of this passage 
and this fact may have influenced some American translators. 

As to whether due di or tre di was the original reading in 
the passage under consideration, one cannot say with absolute 
certainty. The great majority of MSS. have due di. How- 
ever, there is one fact which, so far as I know, has not been 
considered in this connection, namely, the possible influence of 
the Greek and Roman custom of calling three times to the dead. 
Whether tre was used by Dante or introduced by some copyist, 
it is probable that it was suggested by this custom. 

OLIVER M. JOHNSTON 

STANFORD + UNIVERSITY 

22 Compare The Divine Comedy of Dante, translated by Henry Francis Cary; 
Translation of Dante’s Inferno, by David Johnston, Bath, 1867; The Divina Commedia 
of Dante, trans. by James Ford, London, 1870; The Comedy of Dante Alighieri, trans. 
by Sir Edward Sullivan, London, 1893; The Comedy of Dante Alighieri, trans. by W. 
M. Rossetti, London, 1865; The Divine Comedy, trans. by Warburton Pike, London, 
1881; Dante’s Divine Comedy, trans. by C. B. Cayley, London, 1851; The Divina 
Commedia, trans. by E. H. Plumptre, Boston, 1899; The Divine Comedy, trans. by 
H. W. Longfellow, Boston, 1865; Dante’s Divine Comedy, trans. by George Musgrave, 
London, 1893; The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri, trans. by J. Minchin, London, 
1885; The Inferno, trans. by W. P. Wilkie, Edinburgh, 1862; The Divine Comedy, 
trans. by J. A. Wilstach, Boston, 1888; A Vision of Hell: The Inferno of Dante, trans. 
by Charles Tomlinson, London, 1899; Dante’s Inferno, trans. by John A. Carlyle, 
London, 1904; Dante’s Divine Comedy, trans. by Thomas Roosbank, London, 1854; 
The Divine Comedy, trans. by Odoardo Volpi, London, 1836. 





SPANISH SOURCES OF THE “DIABOLISM” OF 
BARBEY D’AUREVILLY 


OME years ago, in my study of the works of dona Maria de 
Zayas y Sotomayor,' I recorded? the surmise of the late 
Countess Emilia Pardo Bazan as to a possible literary indebted- 
ness of Jules Barbey d’Aurevilly to one of the stories included in 
dona Maria’s Novelas amorosas (1637). Not being able at that 
time to obtain ready access to Barbey’s works, I contented 
myself with a mere mention of Pardo Bazan’s observation. 
Recently, however, I have read Barbey’s Une vieille maitresse,’ 
as well as various others of his novels; whereby I have become 
convinced that Barbey must have possessed a copy of Zayas’ 
Novelas, and that he drew freely upon the work for the creation 
of some of his most “diabolical’’ characters and plots. A 
comparison of Une vieille maitresse, perhaps the author’s most 
strikingly horrible concoction, with Zayas’ tale, El] desengaiiado 
amado y premio de la virtud,‘ will afford an interesting example 
of how a plain, unvarnished short story, in which an amorous 
witch holds a lover in a conjugal spell with the aid of magic 
residing in a hooded rooster confined in a chest, can be meta- 
morphosed into a harrowing Romantic novel in which a modern 
Don Juan and dandy, though happily wedded, struggles futilely 
against the fatal attraction of his former mistress, the Spaniard 
Vellini, who invokes a mysterious “‘blood-spell’”’ in order to 
lure him from his home and bride. The plot of Maria de 
Zayas’ tale is as follows: 


Dona Juana of Toledo, wooed by the wealthy and profligate 
young blade, don Fernando, and trusting to his promise to wed 
her, bestows her favors upon him without benefit of clergy. 


1 Maria de Zayas, an Outstanding Woman Short-story Writer of Seventeenth 
Century Spain (University of Colorado Studies, vol. XIII, No. 1, Boulder, 1923). 

2 Ibid., p. 46. Pardo Bazan sets forth her surmise in the Prélogo of her edition 
of selected Novelas de dotia Maria de Zayas (Biblioteca de la Mujer, t. 111), Madrid, 
n. d., p. 15. 

3 Giuvres de J. Barbey d’Aurevilly, vols. I and II, Paris, Lemerre, n. d. 

‘In edition of Pardo Bazan, pp. 133-168. 
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Unfortunately dona Juana has a false friend, one dona Lucrecia, 
a woman no longer young, and reputed to have practiced witch- 
craft in many different countries. This individual falls violently 
in love with don Fernando, and by the use of both spells and 
cajolery contrives to supplant dona Juana in his affections: 
“Lucrecia se valia de mas eficaces remedios, porque acontecia 
estar el pobre caballero en casa de dona Clara, y sacarle de 
ella, ya vestido, ya desnudo, como lo hallaba el engafio de sus 
hechizos.’’> Dona Juana employs a student of Alcala to purvey 
magic to counteract that of the witch, but with the frightful 
result of conjuring up the ghost of a former lover who had met a 
violent death shortly after having been rejected by his beloved. 
This unexpected result of her incursion into the practice of 
witchcraft is so disconcerting to dona Juana that she soon 
renounces a worldly life and, to the ill-concealed joy of don 
Fernando, retires to a convent. 

Feeling assured of her conquest, dona Lucrecia now ceases 
to cast her spells so unremittently; whence don Fernando, at 
his mother’s instigation, is enabled to wed dona Clara, a young 
woman of his own high social station, to whom he is attracted 
because of her alleged wealth. But the spells are soon resumed; 
don Fernando returns to his inamorata, in the course of a 
few years altogether abandons his wife and babies, and finally 
flees to Seville with his mistress. There the two set up an 
establishment and pose as man and wife. 

Dona Clara, reduced to abject poverty, comes to learn of 
her husband’s whereabouts, and makes plans to go to Seville 
to seek him. At this juncture dona Juana, now a nun, offers 
to care for dona Clara’s children during their mother’s absence, 
being moved by a feeling of sympathetic pity for the abandoned 
wife of her former lover and betrayer. 

Dona Clara, on arriving at Seville, obtains employment as 
a domestic in the home of dona Lucrecia and don Fernando 
without being recognized by either of them. Her new mistress 
comes to repose such confidence in her that she makes her 
ama de llaves of the household. Hence, when the witch falls 
ill soon thereafter, she entrusts to her the key of an attic chamber 
and directs her to feed a cock which she will find chained there 
within a chest; but she warns her never to remove the blindfold 
that it wears, saying that her (the mistress’s) life depends upon 
strict obedience to this injunction. Doja Clara, rightly guessing 
that the blindfolded cock is the medium of some spell cast on 
don Fernando, hastens to remove the blindfold. A little later, 


5 Ed. cit., p. 139. 
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Fernando, as if emerging from an hypnotic state, recognizes 
her as his wife in the presence of dona Lucrecia. The latter, 
divining what has happened, leaps frenziedly out of bed, swears 
that she will frustrate dona Clara’s designs to win back her 
husband, forthwith thrusts a large pin through the head of a 
wax figure of a man, and tosses the figure into an adjacent fire- 
place. Then she stabs herself through the heart and falls 
dead. 

The authorities are summoned, conduct an exhaustive in- 
vestigation, and finally arrive at the facts of the case. The 
cock, together with the rest of the witch’s infernal paraphernalia, 
is ordered burned. Doja Clara and her now repentant husband 
return to Toledo, where the latter soon dies of the malignant 
spell cast by the witch in piercing the head of the wax figure. 
Dona Clara finally weds the benefactor who had financed her 
trip to Seville. 


Such is Zayas’ tale, which was written to support her avowed 
thesis that men are responsible for the woes and sins of women.® 

La vieille maitresse has for its hero a dissipated but elegant 
young aristocrat. Ryno de Marigny is the type of dandy 
“‘donjuanesque,”’ impeccable as to dress and manners, and 
irresistible in love, which Barbey d’Aurevilly took such delight 
in depicting. The sorceress is a Spanish woman, natural 
daughter of a duchess and a bull-fighter, who from her early 
youth has had to live by her wits. Being resourceful and 
magnetic, as well as devoid of scruples, she capitalizes her 
charms, soon becomes notorious in various Spanish cities, weds 
an Englishman for his money, and then quite inconsistently 
leaves him to become the mistress of Marigny. For the latter 
she holds a fatal attraction, without his being able to under- 
stand why, in view of the fact that she is neither young nor 
beautiful. For ten years this singular pair live together in a 
tempestuously passionate liaison. Finally, Marigny, because of 
the too frequent recurrence of disputes and quarrels between 
them, resolves to break definitely with Vellini. She agrees, 
but assures him that he will inevitably return to her and that 
their destinies are irrevocably linked. 

Marigny takes another mistress, one Mme de Mendoze, 


® Cf. Place, op. cit., p. 8; and L. E. V. Sylvania, Dofia Maria de Zayas y Soto- 
mayor, New York, 1922, p. 12 ff. 
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wealthy aristocrat of the flor azul romantic type. Mme de 
Mendoze comes to love Marigny so madly that when Vellini 
lures him back she falls into a consumptive decline from which 
she never recovers. 

Marigny makes a supreme effort to rid himself of the fatal 
attraction—now more irksome than ever—which Vellini holds 
for him. He announces to her his resolve to wed the wealthy 
Hermangarde de Polastron, a young girl of noble parentage 
and endowed with every virtue, with whom he is genuinely in 
love. Vellini receives the announcement calmly; and on the 
wedding day both she and the infirm Mme de Mendoze are 
present at the fashionable church ceremony. But after the 
crowd has departed, she makes common cause with her late 
rival, to whom she predicts: “‘. . . il me reviendra—la chaine 
du sang est entre nous. .. .” 

Mme de Mendoze, on the contrary, has been uttering devout 
prayers for the wedded happiness of her former lover. The 
two women leave the church together. 

Ryno de Marigny takes his bride to a country place in 
Normandy to pass their honeymoon. The baneful influence of 
Vellini soon makes itself felt. She has come to the same locality 
with Mme de Mendoze, who is now dying of tuberculosis; and 
after the latter’s death she takes quarters in a fisherman’s hut 
near the country home occupied by the Marignys. Marigny 
soon feels mysteriously conscious of her nearness. It is not 
long until he encounters her; they speedily renew their former 
relations; and are finally discovered flagrante delicto by Herman- 
garde, now about to become a mother. In consequence of the 
resultant mental shock Hermangarde gives birth to a still-born 
child, and very nearly dies herself. 

The work ends with Marigny still under the repugnant but 
invincible spell of Vellini—a spell which is represented as having 
had its inception in the fact that during the early days of their 
infatuation she had drunk of his blood and he of hers! The 
author is also at some pains to represent Vellini as possessed of 
occult powers: 

“Elle avait les yeux toujours fixés sur le miroir d’étain. 
Tout a coup, ce qu’elle y vit . . . mit un suave rayon d’espoir 
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et de joie dans ses lévres. ‘Il part’ dit-elle. Et aprés le silence 
d’un instant: ‘Le voila au bout du pont’ reprit-elle. . . 
‘Muy bien!’ reprit-elle encore, les yeux pleins des flammes du 
triomphe: ‘Ah! il vient 4 moi de toute la vitesse de son cheval. 
Pauvre Ryno! comme il est pale! ...’ Elle fit une pause: 
‘Ou est-il maintenant?’ se demanda-t-elle; et son regard aiguisé, 
avivé, entrait dans le miroir come une sonde. ‘Sous le chemin 
qui conduit a Barneville’—se répondit-elle—‘Ah! dans dix 
minutes il sera ici!’”’ 7 


On this occasion Vellini, by the exercise of her diabolical 
art, has compelled the spell-bound Marigny to leave the society 
of his adored bride and to set out on a freezingly cold night to 
seek his former mistress. 

It will be noted that Vellini, like the dona Lucrecia of 
Zayas’ tale, by the use of spells wins her beloved away from 
two younger and more charming women, both well-born, of 
whom one is the wife of the man in question. Further, that 
Vellini and dona Lucrecia had both been wandering adven- 
turesses during their early careers. Mme de Mendoze corre- 
sponds roughly to dona Juana, and Hermangarde to dona 
Clara. Vellini and Marigny converse frequently in a Spanish 
of a not very colloquial flavor, but sufficiently correct to demon- 
strate that Barbey d’Aurevilly had mastered the language. 

The objection might be raised that in Barbey’s work the 
wife does not disguise herself as a servant to circumvent the 
sorceress-mistress. But aside from the fact that a happy 
ending in which virtue triumphs was foreign to the author’s 
devious purposes, we may note that in a letter written by 
Vellini to Ryno de Marigny she threatens to take service with 
his wife in order to be near him: 


“Prends-y garde! Ils m’ont dit, aux Baviéres, que ta 
femme avait besoin d’une fille de chambre. Si j’allais prendre 
les habits de Bonine Bas-Hamet ... et si j’allais m’offrir a 
ta femme, qu’en dirais-tu? Vellini, la fiére Vellini, devenue la 
servante de madame de Marigny, seulement pour te voir! 
Que ferais-tu, Ryno?”’ ® 


This passage, when taken in connection with the other 
points of similarity between the two works under consideration, 


tP. 222. 
8 P. 205. 
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would appear to afford strong evidence that Barbey d’Aurevilly 
was drawing directly upon E/ desengafiado amado, even though 
he freely transformed and often rejected the material at hand. 

Barbey, though incapable of writing a novel with effective 
psychology, nevertheless could sometimes tell a story well, 
provided he had a sufficiently monstrous theme to elaborate.® 
Whence his predilection for sorcery and the occult. The 
Novelas amorosas of Maria de Zayas (available in the Baudry 
edition, Paris, 1847) must have held for him a special appeal 
because of the recurrence in most of them of a witchcraft motif 
or of some allusion to the supernatural; and also by reason of 
the shocking or heart-rending adventures of most of dona 
Maria’s women characters. What Barbey seems to have done 
was to cull the horrors best suited to his purposes, and to 
elaborate and transform them with the devious workings of 
his brilliant but perverted imagination. As a further example, 
take the plot of his Histoire sans nom (1882): 


The widowed Karoness Ferjol extends her hospitality to a 
Capuchin monk on a mission in the parish. Later, her young 
daughter is discovered to be enceinte. The latter, denying all 
knowledge of any act of wrong-doing, suffers cruelly from her 
mother’s inquisitorial procedure and constant reproaches. After 
the birth of a still-born child the girl sinks into a physical and 
mental decline. At her death it is discovered by her mother 
that the daughter has committed a slow form of suicide by 
thrusting pins, one by one, into the region of her heart. Finally 
the mystery of the seduction is cleared by the confession of the 
Capuchin. This confession is made known to the Baroness by 
reason of her recognition of a ring which had belonged to her 
daughter, and which the monk, according to his statement, 
had taken from the latter’s finger one night when, encountering 
the girl walking in her sleep, he had ravished her. Thus 
Lasthénie Ferjol was morally innocent of all wrong-doing. 


The germ of this plot is to be found in Maria de Zayas’ 
La inocencia castigada, wherein one dona Inés is nightly placed 
in an hypnotic trance by the use of magic at long range, and is 
thus forced while sound asleep to walk through the streets 
from her own home to that of an unprincipled admirer; there 


® Cf. Edmund Gosse, French Profiles (New York, 1905), p. 105. 
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to submit to his lascivious embraces, and to return home, still 
asleep, before dawn. Beyond believing that she has been 
dreaming horribly, she retains no consciousness of her guilt. 
Like Lasthénie Ferjol, she is morally innocent, and like her 
she suffers horribly at the hands of her nearest relatives, being 
rescued from an untimely death only by the merest chance. 

The large degree to which the leading French Romanticists 
exploited Spanish material has been shown by many scholars, 
notably by E. Martinenche in his admirable study, L’ Espagne 
et le Romantisme francais (Paris, 1922). Barbey d’Aurevilly, 
last and most extravagant of all the Romantics, seems to have 
been no exception in this regard. 


EpwIn B. PLACE 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 
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Elisha K. Kane, Gongorism and the Golden Age. A Study of Exuberance and Un- 
restraint in the Arts, The University of North Carolina Press, 1928, 275 pp. 

Dr. Kane’s volume is stimulating, but I confess that it provoked in me irritation 
as well as curiosity. My irritation is largely due to the fact that he rails so lustily 
at poets, painters and sculptors of the present and past whom I admire, and I admit 
that this is purely a question of divergent opinion. My self-esteem is a bit ruffled 
when I find myself presumably catalogued with the “‘worshippers of the bedlam 
muse”’ because I am fond of the verse of Ezra Pound, Hilda Doolittle and other 
‘perpetrators of fantastic lyrics,” but I only grin when I find included in this list a 
certain J. A. Prufrock who never has existed save in the pages of Mr. T. S. Eliot. 
I think Dr. Kane is often unfair in his criticism of certain modern tendencies in the 
arts, as when he assails Picasso and Broque (sic) for their experiments in Cubism 
without recognizing that these represent only a passing stage in their artistic evolu- 
tion. In my opinion, the subtitle of the book should be, ‘‘ An Example of Exuberance 
and Unrestraint in Criticism.” 

In the second chapter, Dr. Kane turns to the chief topic of his inquiry and 
discusses ‘‘The Meaning of Gongorism,” quoting various definitions that have 
been given to it and judgments passed upon it. Since he makes so much, here and 
elsewhere, of Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s statement that gongorism is merely ‘“‘bad taste,” 
it seems fair to quote here Fitzmaurice-Kelly’s revised opinion as found in his New 
History of Spanish Literature: } 


“As regards his later phase, his intentions were wholly praiseworthy, his practice 
was much less laudable. There is a measure of truth in d’Alembert’s words: ‘Malheur 
aux productions de l'art dont toute la beauté n’est que pour les artistes.’ As against 
this, it must be admitted that Géngora set a new ideal of artistic execution and that 
his concern for impeccable workmanship is reflected in the work of every succeeding 
Spanish poet for whom beauty of form has any meaning.” 


This is a well-considered judgment from one who, I think, had no great enthusiasm 
for Géngora’s verso culto, and it is worth far more, in my opinion, than any of those 
quoted. 

Dr. Kane’s analysis of the stylistic characteristics of verso culto is perhaps 
adequate, but we need a far more elaborate study of it from the standpoint of lexi- 
cology, syntax and rhetorical figures, with a comparison between the poetry of 
Géngora and earlier Spanish and Italian poetry, before we can state definitely what 
actually were Géngora’s innovations. The charge of obscurity is made freely and 
promiscuously, but the translations of illustrative passages are often so inaccurate 
that we have no difficulty in ascribing responsibility for this obscurity. For example, 
he mentions as ‘“‘obvious chicanery”’ the description of the cave of Polyphemus 
ending with the words: 

“‘T redil espacioso, donde encierra 
Quanto las cumbres asperas cabrio 
De los montes esconde, copia bella 
Que un siluo junta i un pefasco sella.” 
1 1926, p. 334- 
339 
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This means that the cave of Polyphemus is a spacious fold where he pens up al] 
the goats that hide the rugged mountain peaks (while feeding), an untold wealth 
that one whistle assembles and one rock seals. This is not “obvious chicanery” 
but arrant nonsense when translated: ‘‘a spacious fold that encloses the shaggy peaks 
and shuts up a flock of mountains, a splendid amplitude that at once conjoins the 
echo of whistling birds and seals up a crag.” 

The third chapter deals with ‘‘The Extent of Gongorism”’ and discusses in 
sketchy fashion the controversy with which all students of older Spanish letters 
are familiar, and also some of the poets and prose writers who embraced the new 
cult. Here there are many statements to which exception might be taken. I have 
read Pedro de Valencia’s letter, and it must be elsewhere that he ‘denounced the 
fad with the inhuman bitterness characteristic of so many early humanists.’’ Of this 
letter Artigas says with more moderation: ‘“‘No era una apologia del cultismo— 
todavia no existia definida la tendencia—, pero tampoco es una condenacién de los 
atrevidos poemas.’”’? So far as I know, the Antidota (sic) contra las Soledades did 
not appear in print in 1624, but in a biography of Jauregui in 1899, and Artigas 
believes with good reason that this composition was penned shortly after the appear- 
ance in manuscript of Las Soledades. I am not pained by Dr. Kane’s ridicule of 
certain of Géngora’s followers, some of whose names were entirely unfamiliar to me. 
He loves to tackle a dummy. I fancy they were poets who had nothing to say, 
and that their verse would have been as tiresome in estilo llano as in estilo culto. 
Speaking of straw-men, what possible relationship can there be between Géngora 
and men who wrote novels without using the letter ‘‘a”’ or the letter ‘‘i’’? 

Finally, in the fourth chapter evidence is submitted to show that Géngora’s 
obscure style was fully developed by 1605 at the latest, rather than in 1609, the date 
commonly ascribed to his change in manner. It must be obvious to anyone who 
has read Géngora carefully that certain features of his culto style appear occasionally 
before 1609, or even before 1605 for that matter, for some of these are present also 
in Garcilasso and Herrera, not to speak of the Italian poets, but in my opinion Dr. 
Kane fails to prove that the estilo culto of G6ngora, such as we find it in Las Soledades, 
was fully developed by 1605. Furthermore, since he does not state the basis for 
the computation of culto and non-culto lines in Géngora’s whole production, I doubt 
their validity, and when I read many of the examples used to confirm the figures, 
I feel obliged to regard them as valueless. 


The truth of the matter is that the author sneers immoderately at the obscurity 
of verses that are intelligible, but which he cannot understand. He speaks of 
Géngora’s ‘‘revolting malady,” his ‘literary pest-house poems,” his “‘terrible 
esthetic disease,’’ ‘‘the bedlam music of gongorism,”’ “ his weird nonsense in thousand- 
line lots,” ‘‘his literary chancres,’’ his ‘‘esthetical rottenness’’ in the compass of a 
few pages, but in most of the passages quoted that I have been able to locate, the 


a“ 


weird nonsense” and “‘esthetical rottenness’’ are found in his own translations, 
not in the originals. For example, he misses entirely the point in his translation of 
the closing tercet of one of Géngora’s loveliest sonnets: 
“‘Turare que lucio mas su guirnalda 
Con ser de flores, la otra ser de estrellas, 
Que la que illustra el cielo en luces nueue,” 
when he translates it: 


2 Don Luis de Géngora y Argote, 1925, p. 228. 
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“T swear did never glow 
Her flowery garland like her starry eyes 
That rivalled night with its illumined skies,” 


forgetting that the pcet is comparing his lady with Ariadne. He makes a mistake 
of capital importance in translating the verses that begin: 


“‘Sed oi testigos de estas que derrama”’ 


in which he presents ruddy Phoebus making a humble vow on beholding Clotus 
breaking the thread of life of his Cloris. This is an example of ‘remarkable 
obscurity,”” but the darkness is dispelled when one understands that the lover makes 
a vow to ruddy Phoebus when he sees Clotho cut the life-thread of his lady, Cloris. 
Dr. Kane mentions the fact that “‘architectonic sentence structure is likewise present 
in Goéngora’s verses almost from the beginning,” and confirms this by quoting the 
sonnet 
“Qual del Ganges marfil, o qual de Paro” 


in which the interrogative gudl occurs eleven times. But this was no novelty in 
Géngora’s time, for it happens that this sonnet is a literal translation from one by 
Ariosto where the offending interrogative is similarly used. This device was common 
enough in Italian poetry from Petrarch down and is frequently found in Géngora’s 
predecessors. Dr. Kane is exceedingly misleading when he speaks of the lofty and 
learned words that rank with ‘‘deformed words and obscenities still wet and stinking 
from the brothels, together with prison, gipsy and Arabic slang: caga, coz, ma, ai, 
quies, can, gigote, chiribica, chero, xeque, Ala.’’ I wish I had space to discuss this 
remarkable excursion into lexicology, but I must observe that almost consistently 
Dr. Kane fails to distinguish between the use of words in serious and in burlesque 
compositions. 

Here I apologize for a few offensive quotations. Dr. Kane states that “grotesque 
metaphors early became a feature of the poet’s style, as may be seen from a short 
piece in which he describes the brimming eyes of a grief-stricken woman as ‘ Neptune’s 
chamber-pots.’’’ This phrase occurs in a burlesque romance, Diez afios viuié Belerma, 
which is intended to be as serious as ‘‘ Jabberwocky.’’ Dr. Kane hovers over the 
same subject when he states that “for obscure phantasy,” nothing the poet ever 
wrote can compare with the poem A un tiempo dejaba el sol which begins auspiciously: 
“The time the sun got up from its mattress of the waves, the chamber pot of my soul 
left the rack in its hovel.” The fact that this bit of elegance was written in 1605 
clinches his argument that by that year Géngora had plunged into utter darkness. 
I am sure Dr. Kane would have seen the joke had he read another stanza, unless he 
be wholly devoid of a sense of humor. If Géngora had written in ‘“‘amorous heat’’: 
‘‘Help me, lady; make water on my fire,” I should join Dr. Kane in accusing the 
poet of gross indecency, but he never wrote it. He presents an ardent lover who, 
while strumming a guitar at his lady’s window, cries: “‘Lady, pour water on the fire 
(of my love)” and a neighbor obligingly lets him have a bucketful. One mustn’t 
be too serious even when reading the older poets. But at times it pays to be serious. 
We are told that in a sonnet on the Crucifixion the poet suggests that ‘‘ Christ never 
could have got cold feet because he was sweating blood.’” What Géngora actually 
said is that the cold experienced by the Christ at his birth cannot be compared with 
his shedding of blood on the Cross. To me it is a matter of keen regret that a great 
poet should be made ridiculous for the edification of persons who will know him 
only through this volume. 
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The ‘Ancestors of Gongorism’’ are discussed in the fifth chapter. A stanza 
from Alvarez Villasandino is quoted to show that some of his work is “more out- 
landish than that of the Spanish Homer,” and the stanza, which I confess I do not 
admire, is mistranslated. Poor old Berceo is classed with other eccentrics only 
because the line ‘‘Torné en Aue Eua la madre de Abel,’’ which involves the favorite 
pun of the Middle Ages, seems to mean ‘‘Eve, the mother of Abel turned into a 
bird.’”” Juan de Padilla becomes absurd when the words “el alto Carnero velloso”’ 
are translated “‘the great hairy butcher,” instead of ‘‘the high shaggy Ram (Aries),” 
quite applicable under the circumstances. Dr. Kane is quite unable to understand 
that the use of Latinized words by Juan de Mena was anything but an eccentricity, 
and lumps together as targets for sneers the serious efforts of the humanistically 
minded, amusing macaronic Latin, and the tiresome nonsense of the Joa by Augustin 
(sic) de Rojas in praise of the letter ‘‘a.’’ He finds extraordinary tropes in a com- 
position of Bartolomé Leonardo de Argensola, which seems to me a model of self- 
restraint, and he takes seriously a well-known burlesque sonnet by Pedro de Espinosa 
which the latter confesses in the last line that he does not understand. Who could? 
It was not written to be understood. 

In his chapter entitled ‘‘Some Explanations of the Eccentric Style,” Dr. Kane 
reviews the ground previously covered by Thomas, and comes to the conclusion that 
as little blame attaches itself to Garcilasso de la Vega, Herrera and Carrillo y 
Sotomayor as to Bernardo de Alderete and Ambrosio de Morales for the “‘strange 
insanity”’ of Géngora. I haven’t space to discuss his arguments which are based on 
the false assumption that the new style was fully developed by 1605. He prudently 
discards the theory of insanity as an explanation of the estilo culto on the ground that 
Géngora had lucid intervals after 1609. And in connection with the illness of 
Géngora, he makes the wholly gratuitous and thoroughly abominable supposition 


that it may have been caused by “‘unsanitary(!) peasant girls’? met on the trip to 


Galicia ‘‘whom the lecherous-minded(!) priest describes elsewhere with great gusto 
as Mozas rollizas de anchos culiseos.’"’ How anyone can find “great gusto” in his 
description of the Galician beauties passes my understanding. 

Chapter VII deals with ‘‘Meretricious Verse in Other Literatures,” in which 
compositions of the Icelandic Scalds, the Bélre filed school of Celtic poets, certain 
Arabic poets, the Provencal trobar clus, Lucan and other poets of the Silver Age, 
a group of Alexandrian poets, Euphuism, Ronsard and marinismo are discussed as 
analogues to gongorism. I know nothing whatsoever regarding at least half of 
these topics, but, as an ignorant outsider, I am unable to see that any of these 
phenomena throw any light on gongorism, with the possible exception of Silver Latin 
poetry and marinismo. While it is interesting to have them brought together, it is as 
plain to me as day that Géngora merely attempted in certain compositions, directed 
to royalty and persons of high estate, to attain the elevated style of Latin poetry 
by the use cf neologisms and Latin constructions, and, in so doing, emphasized 
tendencies already found in Garcilasso, Herrera and others. And I must admit that 
instead of these parallels I should have preferred a thoroughgoing analysis of Las 
Soledades and the other longer poems with a view of determining in what respect 
they are new, and their merits as well as their demerits. 

Chapters VIII—XI discuss ‘‘The Fantastic Style in Music,” ‘‘ Architecture and 
Extravagance,”’ ‘‘The Grotesque in Sculpture”’ and ‘“‘Phantasies in Painting.” It 
is Dr. Kane’s opinion that the exuberance or eccentricity that produced gongorism 
may be explained by analogous works in the other arts. His arguments to demon- 
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strate this are interesting, but I am not in a position to say to what extent they are 
valid. From the standpoint of chronology, Victoria’s experiments in music and 
the development of the plateresque in architecture do not coincide at all with 
Géngora’s experiments in verse. To me they seem to have in common only an 
exaggerated emphasis upon Renaissance ideals. To me, Berruguete represents the 
intensity of creative effort so often found in Spain. Dr. Kane finds him eccentric. 
He was out of step with his time, I admit, and for that reason many persons regard 
him as closer to the present day than many of his successors. To me, he is ego- 
centric, like Géngora himself, striving to carry out his artistic ideals without respect 
to the ordinary conventions of histime. And it seems to me that El Greco is another 
ego-centric who has much in common with the mystics. 

The explanation for the many eccentricities, real or alleged and Spanish and non- 
Spanish, discussed in the book, may be summed up in the following words from the 
concluding chapter: “‘. . . it is apparent that these deplorable literary seizures 
come infrequently and at definite times, that is, during or sequent to periods of great 
artistic expression. At such times the bizarre malady is also most pronounced and 
seems clearly to suggest the pessimistic diagnosis that the nation is spiritually sick 
and must presently enter upon a long and downward path.” Whether this be true 
or not, I do not know, but I do not believe that this explanation covers the origin of 
Géngora’s cultist style. 

Dr. Kane is entitled to our appreciation for having studied gongorism from a 
broader standpoint than earlier critics. His arguments in favor of the presence of 
the spirit of gongorism in other arts are interesting, and deserve further study. 
With respect to Géngora and his work, I feel that this volume adds nothing to our 
knowledge and that it presents many misconceptions which will mislead those who 
do not know the original texts. It strikes a discordant note in the almost unanimous 
chorus of approval or at least sympathetic interest that marked the Tercentenary 
of the poet’s death.* 


J. P. WicKERSHAM CRAWFORD 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Juan Hurtado y J. de la Serna y Angel Gonzalez Palencia, Antologia de la Literatura 

espaiiola, Madrid, 1926. 

Esta Antologia dista mucho de poseer los méritos de la Historia de la literatura 
espafiola de los mismos autores. Siguiendo el método, a nuestro parecer erréneo, 
de dicha Historia, incluyen a algunos escritores latinos tales como Séneca, Marcial, 
Prudencio, Lucano, que nada tienen que ver con lo que hoy lIlamamos literatura 
espafiola. Luego incluyen las traducciones de escritores 4arabes y judios cayendo 
por lo tanto en el mismo error ya expresado; es como si al preparar una antologia 
de poetas mexicanos diésemos también las composiciones de los bardos aztecas. 
Creemos que la literatura espafiola es bastante rica y no hay para que buscarle sus 
origenes en lenguas estrafias. Con el mismo afan de ensanchar el campo literario 
han inclufdo los sefiores Hurtado y Palencia en esta Antologia algunos Documentos 
(Pags. 11 y 12) que no tienen ningin valor literario. En efecto, el libro deberia 
empezar en la pagina 12 con el Cantar de mio Cid. 

Con respecto 4 la exactitud de las composiciones debemos aplaudir a los profesores 
espafioles por habernos dado al pie de cada una el nombre de la edicién de que fuera 


3 See the excellent summary of recent publications by Professor C. E. Anibal in 
Hispania, X1, pp. 273-81. 
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sacada, permitiéndonos asi la comparacién de textos, aunque a veces estos datos 
faltan y otras estan incompletos. 

El plan de la Antologia es muy confuso. El orden cronolégico (no siempre 
sostenido) da a todo el libro el caracter de un laberinto gongorista. Del verso se 
pasa a la comedia y de esta a la novela sin sefialar con convenientes divisiones tales 
pasos. En el primer caso ponen v.g. a Antonio de Nebrija en el siglo diez y seis y 
luego nos dicen que publicé su célebre gramatica en 1492; en el segundo caso nos dan 
entre una larga tirada de p4ginas lfricas (Pgs. 367-416) una pagina en prosa (397) 
de José Somoza, lo que hace muy dificil la lectura. 

Otra vez en su deseo de abarcar mas de lo necesario insertan los autores trabajos 
de Sor Juana Inés de la Cruz y de Rubén Dario. Esto no es literatura espafiola, y 
si lo fuera, habria que presentar a otros escritores de nuestra América tan altos como 
estos dos, v.g. Rodé, Herrera y Reissig, J. A. Silva, Gutiérrez Najera y treinta mas. 
De otro modo creerfamos que Antonio Hurtado, Lépez de Ayala, del Palacio, Marcos 
Zapata, Bartrina y Selgas son mejores poetas que Heredia, Bello, Andrade, Pérez 
Bonalde, del Casal, Diaz Mirén y otros cuantos. 

Hay en la Antologia demasiados escritores y por lo tanto muchos de ellos bastante 
mediocres. Habria sido conveniente limitarse a los maestros y dejar en un justo 
olvido a los menores. La calidad de las selecciones puede ser discutida también 
pero creemos que esto depende del criterio individual de cada uno. Hay que hacer 
notar que las mejores composiciones habian sido ya publicadas por otros autores, 
quitando a los sefiores Hurtado y Palencia el mérito de la originalidad. 

Pero donde los autores han fracasado de lleno es en el periodo contemporaneo. 
De los grandes prosistas de hoy no nos dan nada y de los poetas del momento sdlo 
incluyen cosas de cinco poetas que no conocfamos: Fernandez Shaw, F. Rodriguez 
Marin, Ricardo Leén y los hermanos Alvarez Quintero. Y decimos ‘‘que no 
conociamos”’ porque al Sr. Shaw nunca le creimos poeta y al Sr. Rodriguez Marin 
deben de molestarle los laureles liricos. El Sr. Ricardo Leén no es ni siquiera buen 
prosista y los hermanos Quintero tienen bastante fama con su teatrito de costumbres. 
En cambio ino conocen los sefiores Hurtado y Palencia a cuatro poetas espafioles 
de hoy ya famosos en todo el mundo? Nos referimos a Juan Ramén Jiménez, 
Antonio Machado, Valle Inclan y Eduardo Marquina. Y no harian mal en incluir 
ciertos poemas bellisimos de Unamuno y Pérez de Ayala. 

Serfa de desear que los autores simplificaran la presente Antologia y la sometieran 
a un severo examen. 


A. Torres Rfoseco 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY. 


R. Levy, The Astrological Works of Ibn Ezra. A literary and linguistic study with 
special reference to the Old French translation of Hagin. (Vol. VIII of the Johns 
Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages.) Baltimore, 1927. 

Mr. Levy has not been able to add materially to the little that we know of Ibn 
Ezra (the ‘‘Eben Ezra’’ of Browning’s well-known poem), one of the finest products 
of Judaeo-Hispanic civilization. He was born in Toledo about 1093 and when he 
left his native Spain about 1140, ‘“‘unable to bear the weight of the oppressor”’ 
(Levy, p. 8), he had already achieved an enviable reputation as a scholar and poet. 
Thenceforward until the time of his death (1167) he was an incessant wanderer upon 
the face of the earth, visiting Italy, France, England, Africa and possibly Asia; 
yet during these years he maintained incessant scholarly activity. In fact most of 
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his essentially scholarly work is of this period of his life. He was one of the most 
versatile of men, “‘a noted astrologer, a distinguished mathematician, an able 
physician, and a talented theologian; in addition he was a bold exegete, a perspicacious 
philosopher, a learned philologist, a logical grammarian and a gifted poet’”’ (Levy, 
p. 8). In him we find a curious compound of the rationalistic scholar, inveighing 
against the popular belief in evil spirits, and the transcendental speculator, delving 
in what Graetz! calls the twilight of mysticism. There is a further antinomy: his 
ardent belief in the Law did not prevent him from indulging in what for the time was 
decidedly iconoclastic exegesis; in his freedom of approach to the subject of Biblical 
criticism he curiously anticipated Spinoza and very probably influenced him.? 

That this spiritual ancestor of Spinoza was likewise a firmly convinced astrologer 
was of course to be expected in view of the position accorded to astrology at the time. 
Ibn Ezra completed eight astrological treatises while he was at Lucca: The Beginning 
of Wisdom, The Book of Reasons, The Book of Nativities, The Book of Consultations 
of the Stars, The Book of Selections, The Book of Lights, The Book of the World and the 
Conjunctions, The Treatise of the Astrolabe. They are derived mainly from the works 
of the Arabian astrologers, but far from being a mere slavish compilation they mark 
an attempt to “supplement the divergencies and failures of his sources with the 
results of his personal research” (Levy, p. 15). Together with much creditable 
astronomical investigation these treatises contain the usual pseudo-scientific hodge- 
podge of the Middle Ages: accounts of the reciprocal attractions, beneficial and the 
reverse, of the planets; descriptions of the diverse modes of prognostication; a dis- 
cussion of the influence of the sun and moon on the earth and its inhabitants, etc. 

Nevertheless these works were highly regarded in the Middle Ages,’ and there 
were various translations. The most famous perhaps is the Old French version of 
Hagin le Juif (Paris, B. N., fonds fran., 24276); this version, which is of the late 
thirteenth century, forms the basis of the lexicographical study that constitutes the 
second part of Mr. Levy’s work. According to the most plausible interpretation 
(given by Paulin Paris, Hist. lit. Fr., XXI1, p. 500) of a colophon in the MS., Henry 
Bate, a scholar of Malines, who knew of the importance of Ibn Ezra’s astrological 
work but who did not know Hebrew, had one Hagin, a Jewish inhabitant of Malines, 
translate the eight treatises orally, whereupon they were set down in the vernacular 
by a certain Obert de Montdidier, one of Henry’s copyists. Hagin’s text is very 
imperfect: it has a number of Hebrew terms which are not translated and besides it 
“‘contains certain inaccuracies occasioned by the fact that it was dictated and not 
written down by the author, and is frequently difficult to understand or even incom- 
prehensible without the aid of the original text because of its excessive literalness’”’ 
(Levy, p. 45). 

There are several Latin versions of Hagin’s text extant, the most important 
being that of Peter d’Abano (1250—1316?). This translation, which we shall have 
further occasion to mention in the course of this review, purports to be an improved 
version of Hagin; but Mr. Levy shows by several judicious examples taken from the 


1 History of the Jews, Philadelphia, 1894; III, 367. Cited in Levy, p. to. 

2 Spinoza speaks of Ibn Ezra as “‘liberioris ingenii vir et non mediocris eruditionis, 
et qui primus omnium, quos legi, hoc praedicium (i.e. blind acceptance of Scripture) 
animadvertit.” Tractatus theologico-politicus (Hamburg, 1670), Chap. VIII, p. 104. 
Cited in Levy, p. ro. 

3 Cf. Levy, pp. 58-64. 
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text that not only did Peter not improve upon Hagin, but that in certain cases he 
has rendered the sense of certain passages far more uncertain than Hagin himself 
(Levy, pp. 44-5). A better Latin version of Hagin was composed by Arnoul de 
Quinquempoix (d. 1321-6); and there exist various other minor Latin versions.* 
After devoting some space (pp. 58-64) to a discussion of the influence of Ibn 
Ezra’s astrological works in Hebrew and Latin literature, Mr. Levy concludes the 
first part of his investigation with a Conclusion that is decidedly unfortunate in 
that it belittles, quite unjustifiably, the significance of the foregoing investigation.® 
For the first part of Mr. Levy’s work has been excellently done on the whole; he has 
presented the results of his investigation in straightforward and concise fashion, 
refraining from indulging in such poetizing or fine writing as the romantic circum- 
stances of Ibn Ezra’s life might well have occasioned. One must observe, though, 
that at times the study appears to be a bit out of proportion; for example, the 
astronomical works of Ibn Ezra which form the raison d’étre of this investigation 
are briefly summarized in less than two pages, the author contenting himself generally 
with a sentence or two about each treatise. On the other hand the biography of 
Peter d’Abano is treated with more detail than it seems to warrant (Levy, pp. 33-8). 
Likewise there are several instances of faulty arrangement. For example, Luis de 
Angulo’s Latin translation of the Catalan version is listed under the general heading 
Catalan version, whereas both the Latin versions of Peter d’Abano and Arnoul de 
Quinquempoix, which are based on Hagin’s Old French version, are separately listed 
under Latin versions. It would be preferable to include ali the Latin versions in 
one section. Again, what really constitutes the introduction to the Glossary (p. 65, 


1. 24—p. 67, 1. 26) for some reason is incorporated with the aforementioned Con- 
clusion. 


The second part of Mr. Levy’s work, the lexicographical study of Hagin’s Old 


French translation, is a ‘‘comprehensive glossary, accompanied by some discussion 
bearing upon words of special interest”’ (p. 65). The Glossary supplies, as a rule, 
1° the form of the Old French word, 2° its definition in English, 3° its Latin trans- 
lation, 4° the corresponding Hebrew term, 5° two references to passages where the 
word is used (p. 67); thus: 


AAGE, age (etas; Senot). (32 c 29, 33 d 16) 


Mr. Levy’s practice of including the Latin translation of each word given in 
the Glossary is not a very happy one. The Latin does not obviously represent the 
etymon; it is generally derived, as Mr. Levy observes (p. 67), from the Latin trans- 
lation (based on Hagin) of Peter d’Abano. However, obviously, Peter would not 
invariably give the same Latin equivalent for any one Old French word, so that the 
Latin of the Glossary represents merely one of various translations that Peter gives 
for the Old French word. Sometimes, in fact generally, the Latin translation is 
quite apposite; but certainly ‘“‘minor’’ should not be given as the only Latin equiva- 
lent for ‘‘ petit,” or ‘‘ vacuus”’ as the only equivalent for ‘‘riens.’’ Sometimes, indeed, 
the Latin translation given is obviously not the equivalent of the Old French word, 
and, I fear, would occasion confusion in the mind of anybody consulting the Glossary. 


4 For a discussion of the Catalan and English translations, cf. pp. 51-6. 
5“*Tt is not primarily as a study of the literary significance of these treatises, 
however, that the present work was undertaken”’ (p. 65). 
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Thus we have: 


CHASTRI, eunuch (castrari); CORROUCIER, anger (ira); 
TREMEUR, fear (timere); VENIR, come (querere). 


The explanation of these apparent inaccuracies becomes simple enough when we 
consider the case of ‘‘corroucier,” which fortunately occurs in the Old French selec- 
tions of the Appendix. There the Old French reads (App. I, p. 3) “‘hastans cou- 
roucier.”” Peter d’Abano translates the passage accurately enough as “‘festinus in 
iram.”” But if “‘festinus in iram” is a correct version of ‘“‘hastans couroucier” 
“iram”’ is certainly not the equivalent of ‘“‘couroucier.”” Mr. Levy has apparently 
been guilty of this error on several occasions, including the above instances. 

Mr. Levy, as we have seen, makes the statement that the Glossary is compre- 
hensive. However, I find on consulting the Old French selections in the Appendix 
that the following words occurring in Hagin’s text are not given in the Glossary: 
“espleitant” (App. II, p. 1); “gaaigner”’ (App. II, p. 2); “germinant” (App. II, 
p. 2); “‘larron”’ (App. II, p. 3); “‘narine’’ (App. I, p. 2); “‘seconde” (App. II, p. 1). 

It is to be regretted that such slight inaccuracies rather mar an otherwise careful 
work. There is a good deal of sound philological discussion scattered through the 
Glossary, which is rich in citations from Judaeo-French texts. (Cf. pp. 66-67.) 
Except for a few misprints * the text displays accuracy of editing and is a valuable 
contribution to Old French lexicography. 


LAWRENCE M. LEVIN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


A. H. Krappe, Balor with the Evil Eye. Studies in Celtic and French Literature, 

New York, Institut des Etudes Francaises, 1927, vii + 229 pp. 

This volume brings to bear upon the study of the older literature an astonishingly 
wide knowledge of folklore. He who in the study of Celtic or French or, for that 
matter, of any literature would confine himself to a particular author or even a 
particular language or people, needs to become acquainted with a work of this kind 
in order to have his horizon with respect to literary origins widened. For a Celtist, 
for example, it would be sufficient to have shown the Celtic origin of a certain 
Arthurian theme. For the student with the folklore perspective the Celtic myth 
itself may be only a variant of a widespread theme known in many countries. 
Where are we to look for the origin of these themes? If we are to agree with Pro- 
fessor Krappe we must look for a goodly number of them in the Orient or the Near 
East. 

In the first chapter, which deals with the Myth of Balor with the Evil Eye and 
the Lay of Yonec, the similarity of the story of this Celtic Cyclops to that of the 
Greek myth of Zeus and Danae had already been pointed out by D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville (Le Cycle mythologique irlandais et la mythologie celtique, Paris, 1884). Dr. 
Krappe is concerned here with emphasizing additional points of similarity between 
Argos of the Greek legend and Balor as well as between Io and Balor’s cow. This 
leads to the surmise that the Celtic legend is the result of a fusion of two other 
versions, in one of which the heroine was still theriomorphic as in the Greek. Argos 
and Balor are both described as having the ‘evil eye.’ The same is probably true 
of Kronos-Akrisios, who is represented as veiled, no doubt because he possessed an 


6“C” for “‘c’’ (p. 30, 1. 22); “‘s” for “is” (p. 35, 1. 18); “‘inferoir” for “inferior” 
(p. 46, 1. 3); ‘“‘e’’ for “le” (p. 49, 1. 17); “‘hispans. criptus” for “‘hispan. scriptus” 
(p. 56, |. 38); “‘creticis’’ for “‘criticis” (p. 65,1. 14). Item, a passage from Rodriguez 
de Castro is reproduced without the requisite accents (p. 51, ll. 19-26). 
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eye in the back of his head which he covered in this manner in order not to injure 
innocent people with its destructive glance. Similar stories with slight variations 
are the Balder-Héthr-Nanna or the Egyptian Osiris-Set-Horus myths. In all of 
them the woman personifies the fruit-bearing earth for the possession of whom the 
spirit of the old year fights with that of the new. They spread from one people to 
the other with the development of the tilling of the soil and migrations. The author 
then takes up the question of the provenience of the Lay of Yonec of Marie de 
France which has been connected with various fairy-tale types. He shows that 
it is in reality a variant of the Celtic myth of Balor, possessing all the essential 
characteristics of the latter. The Celtic myth (contaminated with the tale of the 
Jealous Stepmother) was merely adapted by the authoress of Yonec to the civilization 
of medieval France. 

In the second study the author is concerned with connecting the Celtic tale of 
the Groac’h of the Isle of Lok with the Greek story of Circe. He has collected a 
considerable number of variants from widely separated countries and subjects these 
to a critical analysis in order to arrive at the archetype, which he centers in the Near 
East. Additional evidence of a possible connection of this group of tales with the 
Semiramis-Ishtar-Astarte myths our author sees in one of his variants, viz. the 
Russian bylina of Dobrfnya the Dragon-Slayer and Marina. Dobrynya reenacts 
the rdle of Gilgamesh in the Semitic myth. The cooing doves at the window of 
Marina identify her with the Semitic mother goddess. But the name Marina also is 
significant, being doubtless the Latin translation of the Occidental appellation of 
Ishtar-Astarte, namely Pelagia. 


The next seven chapters may be grouped together as far as their subject matter 
is concerned. In each some incident connected with the Arthurian Cycle of 


Romances forms the basis of discussion. In the first the author presents a Sudanese 
tale which throws light on the origin of the story of Arthus and Gorlagon and which 
disposes of its supposed Celtic origin. This together with the Werewolf and the 
Hand and the Child tales he refers to Oriental and Eastern Mediterranean origin. 
In the second the author supports a conjecture of Professor Windisch concerning the 
Vision of St. Patrick as having been derived from a pre-Christian Celtic folklore 
rather than from a Christian Vita Patricii. The four following chapters take up 
various phases of the Percival story, such as e.g. the Squire’s Adventure in the 
Perlesvaus, which is shown to represent a fusion of two tales, the Spectres’ Mass 
and the Dream Journey to Fairy Land, a typically Celtic story. In the incident of 
the Resuscitation of the Slain episode in the Conte du Graal the author comes to the 
conclusion that the witch of this tale belongs to a group of Celtic tales which he calls 
the Hag of Slaughter. Of the Scandinavian variant of the tale known as the Hilde 
Legend he does not, as do some, see a direct Celtic influence (i.e. the legend of 
Gwythyr and Gwynn in the Mabinogi) but favors rather the old Miillenhoff hy- 
pothesis of the Dioscuri, the universal twin-brother myth which, he thinks, forms 
the common source of both the Scandinavian and Celtic stories. 

In the chapter dealing with the story of the Foundation Sacrifice and the Child’s 
Last Words the author stresses the similarity of these stories to the tale of Vortigern’s 
Tower in Nennius’ Historia Britonum. Here again India and the Near East furnish 
us with the oldest and most logical version. A similar importance is ascribed to this 
locality in the next study on the Secundus biography (Vita Secundi philosophi). 
The first of its two parts, the Mother’s Temptation, is considered of Indian origin 
and the second, the Philosopher and Emperor, of Jewish origin, the fusion of the 
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two having taken place in the Near East. The following study departs from all 
the others in that it is historical rather than folkloristic. The author is concerned 
here with identifying a reference in the chanson de geste Aymeri de Narbonne to 
king Boniface of Lombardy. The latter, he holds, is none other than Boniface II 
of Montferrat, Ghibelline leader and partisan of the Hohenstaufen dynasty. In 
the last study Ronsard’s indebtedness to Boethius and Persius is the theme, his 
Hymne de la Mort showing the influence both of the De Consolatione Philosophiae of 
the former and of the Satires of the latter. 

The bibliographical apparatus used by the author in the investigation is imposing, 
he notes throughout supplying full references even to the minutest details. The 
tauthor’s style is clear and to the point, the only serious criticism which might be 
directed against it being an occasional slip of idiom, due, in some cases at least, 
to his multilingual accomplishments which cause unconscious analogies with idioms 
foreign to the English. Misprints are few and so obvious that they scarcely deserve 
recording (e.g. Dummling repeatedly for Diimmling, etc.). Professor Krappe is to 
be congratulated on another sound, scholarly accomplishment in a field in which 
his efforts have within the last decade resulted in an astounding productivity. 


SAMUEL KROESCH 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Grace Gill-Mark, Une Femme de lettres au X VIII¢ siécle: Anne-Marie Du Boccage, 
Paris, Champion, 1927, in-8°. Vol. XLI of the Bibliothéque de la Revue de 
Littérature Comparée. 

A monograph of this sort on a once well-known and now forgotten figure is an 
interesting chapter in the history of literature and of social manners. The works of 
Mme Du Boccage had so little literary merit that they could not long survive the 
death of the author whose charming personality and energetic ambition had given 
them a certain fame. Neither could they survive the changing mode of which they 
were so intimately a part. This monograph gives us, then, not only the biography 
of an interesting woman, but also a study of the social background and literary 
fashion of the period. 

Miss Gill-Mark establishes by careful scholarship the rdle played by Mme Du 
Boccage in her salon and in the field of letters. Her salon, at one time the rival of 
that of Mme Geoffrin, was the meeting place of men of science, economics and 
letters, and was especially known for the noted foreigners who frequented it. In her 
writings she followed all the modes, as second-raters are apt to do. We find 
there a curious combination of pseudo-classicism of the most hide-bound sort, pre- 
Romanticism, interest in the sciences, and especially cosmopolitanism. It is in the 
last aspect that she doubtless had the greatest influence. Her imitation of Paradise 
Lost, the first attempt to put this poem into French verse, had many editions; her 
travel letters were well received; and she counted among her friends and acquaintances 
such men as Chesterfield, Dr. Johnson, Gibbon, Franklin, Algarotti, and Goldoni. 
Miss Gill-Mark’s work, with its good index and bibliography, will be a valuable tool 
for many workers in the eighteenth century. 

The chapters dealing with Rouen as a literary center in the eighteenth century 
and Mme Du Boccage’s salon in Paris are interesting pictures of the social and 
literary milieu, but one might wish for a more humanized portrayal of Mme Du 
Boccage herself. There is a certain feminism here which deserves study. Her one 
tragedy is a story of Amazons, dedicated to women; her imitation of Paradise Lost 
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gives an inordinate amount of space to Eve and too little to Satan; her dearest friend, 
Fanny de Beauharnais, wrote a pamphlet ' defending women who desire independent 
careers; Mme Du Boccage herself was ambitious to rise as high as possible, to have 
a literary career, and her curious and unmannerly attempt to be presented to the 
King of England shows to what lengths she was willing to go. Although she was 
constantly the butt of the wits, she refused to be hurt. Her affectation of English 
manners, her assiduous cultivation of useful and flattering friendships, along with 
her fundamental charm and kindness, might have been brought out better had Miss 
Gill-Mark attempted to make this woman live before our eyes. 

In questions of fact, there are a few suggestions to be made. On page forty- 
seven, Miss Gill-Mark discusses a scurrilous pamphlet attacking Mme Du Buisson 
published under Mme Du Boccage’s name in Brussels in 1790. She concludes justly 
that a work so out of character could scarcely have been written by the forceful but 
usually polite Mme Du Boccage, particularly as there is no evidence that the latter 
was ever in Brussels. As a matter of fact, this pamphlet was recognized at the time 
as a forgery? 

A more complete study of the Mémoires secrets of Bachaumont might have given 
greater precision to the question, left in doubt by Miss Gill-Mark, of whether Mme 
Du Boccage was a member of the salon of Mme Doublet de Persan. For example, 
in 1764 the comment on Mme Du Boccage’s new edition would seem to indicate a 
certain open hostility; * yet in 1768 we find that immediately upon the arrival of 
a letter from Voltaire to Mme Du Boccage, certain verses from it are quoted in 
Bachaumont.‘ Is it possible to suppose that Mme Du Boccage wrote these verses 
herself in the register at the home of Mme Doublet? 

As for her reception into the Academy of Rouen, Miss Gill-Mark fails to point 
out the hesitation of this august assembly in admitting the most illustrious daughter 
of the city. Mme Du Boccage herself was hurt by this slight.6 Cideville thoughé 
her unworthy in 1757, but changed his mind in 1765,° although she had published 
nothing new during the interval except the travel letters. But these letters showed 
in what esteem she was held by many famous people, and told of her reception into 
several other academies. Rouen could no longer lag behind. 

In her study of Mme Du Boccage’s travel letters, Miss Gill-Mark analyzes the 
personal reactions of the traveler to new social and artistic ideas. These letters are 
undoubtedly the most interesting part of Mme Du Boccage’s work to the modern 
reader. We see in them the French admiration for the tolerance, scientific spirit 
and practical business sense of eighteenth century England, and the new Romantic 
love for English gardens and for moonlight nights in Gothic ruins. How much of 
this appreciation is real and how much affected by Mme Du Boccage, it is hard to 
say, since, for the most part, these letters lack freshness and often degenerate into 
guide-book style. This is because they were too carefully edited when they were 


1A tous les penseurs salut (n. d.). 

2See the Gazette Nationale ou le Moniteur Universel (Réimpression de l’ancien 
Moniteur), May 23, 1790, where this pamphlet is attributed to a certain Mme 
Pinaut. 

3 Oct. 7, 1764. 

4 Oct. 28, 1768, letter from Voltaire dated Oct. 26, 1768. 

5 Tougard, Documents concernant l'histoire littéraire du X VIII* siécle, Rouen, 
1912, 2 vols., in-8°, II, 83. 

6 Ibid., I1, 97, 216 ff. 
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published and were considerably altered in the course of the various editions. Mme 
Du Boccage constantly changed and polished her writings, a fact which Miss Gill- 
Mark fails to note. 

In considering Mme Du Boccage’s triumphal progress in Italy, Miss Gill- 
Mark treats in general the social relations of France and Italy during this period. 
If France admired England, she was herself no less admired by Italy; and as a 
distinguished visitor from Paris, Mme Du Boccage was received into the highest 
society. Cardinals and the Pope vied in doing her service, and several academies 
received her as a member, even if it was said that the Arcades in Rome took anybody 
who was willing to pay twenty-four francs for the honor. She made many firm 
friends, with whom she kept up correspondence later, and some of them began the 
translation of her most ambitious works. On her return to France, she visited 
Voltaire, and the dinner, when he crowned her with laurel while making monkey- 
faces behind her back, has become famous. Miss Gill-Mark has not studied 
sufficiently the relations of these two, for, after all, Voltaire wrote some of his prettiest 
verse in honor of Mme Du Boccage; and his letters to d’Argental show a certain 
esteem, even if he had no illusions about the merit of her work. The letters addressed 
directly to her are, of course, extremely polished and compiimentary, but their 
sincerity must be discounted in view of his other comments. 

Miss Gill-Mark sums up very well the rdle of the travelers of the eighteenth 
century, showing the importance of their influence. Such intelligent and curious 
travelers as Mme Du Boccage, who sought out the merits and advantages of other 
countries, and who, with enthusiasm and psychological penetration, reported the 
details of a society into which they had been received intimately, were better agents 
of cosmopolitanism than most modern tourists. Mme Du Boccage, like many others 
of her time, lived long enough in England and Italy to be able to write with some 
degree of authority on these countries, where the value of her letters was well 
recognized. 

Besides these letters, Mme Du Boccage tried to spread foreign culture by 
imitations and translations of works written in English, Italian, German and Chinese. 
The most important of these works are her Paradis terrestre (Milton's Paradise Lost), 
Temple de la Renommée (Pope’s Temple of Fame) and Mort d’Abel (Gessner’s Tod 
Abels). She knew English and Italian, but not German, and therefore used a prose 
translation of Gessner as a basis for her poem, a practice followed also, of course, 
in her Chinese poems. In view of this would Miss Gill-Mark not have done well to 
ascertain whether Mme Du Boccage used the original of Paradise Lost or the prose 
translation of Saint-Maur, which she admits knowing? 

Miss Gill-Mark neglects also the general question of the authenticity of all 

Mme Du Boccage’s production. The wits said her work was done for her by the 
Abbé du Resnel and the Abbé Yart, both copious translators of English poetry. 
The Abbé Yart seems to be replying directly to this accusation in his Idée de la 
poésie anglaise: * 
““L’Angleterre a ses Lambert, ses Deshouliéres, ses La Suze, ses du Chatelet, ses du 
Bocage. . . . L’envie toujours attachée au mérite, ne pousse point la malignité 
jusqu’a les soupconner injustement de n’avoir point fait les ouvrages qui sont im- 
primés sous leurs noms. . . . Les Anglais, qu’on accuse d’avoir peu de respect pour 
les dames parce qu’ils n’ont pas pour elles les petits soins de nos petits maitres, 
n’ont pas la barbarie de déchirer par leurs médisances la réputation des femmes qui 
se distinguent par leur talent.” 

7 Paris, 1749-71, 8 vols., in-12, I, 98; and quoted by Fréron, Année littéraire, 
1753, LX, 153. 
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It is also probable that Du Resnel would not have written as slightingly as he did 
about the tragedy, Les Amazones,’ had he had a hand in the work. 

Miss Gill-Mark’s chapter on the imitations establishes firmly their importance 
in spreading foreign culture. She discusses at length the reasons for the changes 
Mme Du Boccage felt obliged to make in imitating Milton, and thus shows clearly 
the attitude of eighteenth century France toward ‘‘ce bizarre génie.” This attitude 
and its gradual change form an interesting chapter in the history of criticism. 

There is but one suggestion to make in regard to the study of the Paradis 

terrestre, and the point may seem trifling until it is linked up with the other works of 
Mme Du Boccage. The Journal de Trévoux, as Miss Gill-Mark reports, objected to 
the engravings which appeared in the first edition as too suggestive, since they 
pictured Adam and Eve nude in amorous embrace. In the third edition Mme Du 
Boccage omitted the frontispiece, and added a couple of pages to her preface to 
justify her treatment of the loves of our first parents. The justification takes the 
form of a sort of primitivism: 
“Le poéte anglais crut, avec raison, pouvoir peindre des couleurs les plus vives, 
les feux purs d’Adam et d’Eve. J'ai taché d’imiter la simplicité expressive de son 
coloris, en représentant la nature dans ces heureux temps ot les mots d’art et d’in- 
décence étaient inconnus.” 


This view of Adam and Eve as primitives should be compared with those passages 
in the Colombiade which show us the ‘‘noble savages”’ of North America as innocent 
and as virtuous as Adam and Eve before the fall: 
“Comme Eve elle était nue; une égale innocence 
L’offre aux regards sans honte, et voile ses appas.”’ 
(Colomtiade, 1.) 

This attitude toward savages is, of course, a denial of original sin, and deserves 
far more study than Miss Gill-Mark gives it. 

The above affair is likewise of some importance in revealing Mme Du Boccage’s 
attitude toward the church. After having written to the Journal de Trévoux ® that 
she regretted the illustrations and would have them removed, she promptly put them 
back in the editions subsequent to the third. Without ever being a ‘philosophe”’ 
in spite of her friendship with many such, she was never a “‘ dévote.”’ 

In the Colombiade, a curious, abortive attempt at an epic, we find, besides an 
attack on the arts and sciences d Ja Rousseau, the same picture of virtuous and wise 
savages. They live in equality in a communistic society, where there is no ambition 
for power or wealth, and where no laws are necessary. Now they are shown as 
children of nature, like Adam and Eve, and now as ancient Greeks. The native of 
Santo Domingo is Greek in his moderation, his Epicureanism, and in the beauty of 
his naked body. It is not a great step from this to Schiller’s consideration of the 
Greeks as naive or primitive. In the manner of Pope’s Essay on Man, Mme Du 
Boccage considers the Indian as a deist who ‘‘Sees God in clouds or hears Him in 
the winds.”” Zama, the Eve-like heroine, and Vascona, the rival queen, both address 
their prayers to the Universal Being. But as a contrast, Mme Du Boccage shows 
us other savages living in complex social systems, with idolatry, slavery and war. 
Perhaps she shows us these bad savages in order to justify their conversion, which 
she considers Columbus’ mission. Certainly the first savages needed no Christianity, 

8 Quoted by Miss Gill-Mark, p. 153. 

® August, 1748. 
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for they were more virtuous than the missionaries. Mme Du Boccage does not face 
this problem, and her work thus remains inconsistent. 

There are other pre-Romantic traits in this work which Miss Gill-Mark fails 
to note. Mme Du Boccage does not follow the classic rules for the choice of words, 
for in her numerous exotic descriptions she uses new and technical words, so strange 
that she has to explain them in footnotes. These descriptions, although too stilted 
and scientific, give a certain local color. As far as possible, she tries for exactness, 
documenting herself thoroughly before writing, but she does not hesitate to mix 
up the Incas of Peru with the natives of Santo Domingo. Fréron in the Année 
littéraire © found these details the most interesting part of the whole book. 

Another question which Miss Gill-Mark does not study sufficiently is that of 
sources and influences. Not only is the Colombiade an obvious copy of the traditional 
models from the Aeneid to the Henriade, as Fréron pointed out at the time, but it 
obviously contains suggestions taken from Milton and perhaps in one case from 
Defoe. One would expect to find some reminiscence of the former, since she had 
imitated him. Besides the possible influence evident in her treatment of the “noble 
savage”’ there seems to be some also in her handling of the marvelous. Columbus, 
as the agent of Heaven, is attacked by the powers of Hell. The demons are the 
Gods of the pagans, of both the ancients and the American savages. They hold an 
assembly in Hell, where Satan is their leader, and their attitude of defiance is some- 
what like that previously pictured by Mme Du Boccage in her Paradis terrestre. 
They turn into serpents as in Paradise Lost. We have, then, a poem whose unity 
is derived from its Christian plot (the subtitle is La Foi portée au Nouveau Monde), 
and with a merveilleux chrétien. Fréron sees, also, an influence of Milton in the fact 
that she brings her own personality into the poem. Milton talked about himself in 
his invocation to Light; Mme Du Boccage takes several lines to praise her own father. 

There may be some influence of Defoe in Canto III. A digression here tells 
the story of one of the minor characters, the sole survivor of a wreck. On his desert 
isle he slept for the first night in a tree, saved what he could from the wreck, and, 
after much torment of soul, reached a sort of contentment in his isolation. Like 
Robinson Crusoe, he spied one day on a cannibal feast on the shore. While this 
may not be a case of direct influence, it suggests Defoe’s story in its details. 

Notwithstanding her neglect of some of these problems, Miss Gill-Mark’s work, 
as has been stated above, is well done and fills an important gap in the history of 
literature. We regret more, however, her failure to study the various manuscript 
letters of Mme Du Boccage in the British Museum and in private collections," as 
well as her incomplete bibliography of the editions of Mme Du Boccage’s works. 
The following items, found in the British Museum and elsewhere, should be added: 

Poeme qui a remporté le prix de l’ Académie de Rouen, etc., Anon., Rouen, 1746, 
in-4°; Le Paradis terrestre, poeme imité de Milton par Mme D...B..., London, 1754, 
in-16°; Le Paradis terrestre, poéme imité de Milton par Mme D...B..., London, 
1760, in-8°; Le Paradis terrestre, poeme imité de Milton par Mme D...B..., London, 
1768, in-8°; La Colombiade, ou la Foi portée au Nouveau Monde, poéme, Paris, Dessaint 
et Saillant et Durand, 1761, in-8°; Lettres de Madame du Boccage, contenant ses 
voyages en France, en Angleterre, en Hollande et en Italie, faits pendant les années 1750, 
1757, et 1758, Dresden, George C. Walther, 1771, in-12; Lettres de Madame de Graffigny, 
suivies de celles de Mesdames de Staal, d’Epinay, du Bocage, etc., Paris, Charpentier, 

10 7757, III. 

11 The author of this review is now preparing a number of these letters for 
publication. 
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1879, in-18°; Le Temple de la Renommée, and Epitre d une jeune personne, etc., in 
Ceuvres d’ Alexandre Pope, Amsterdam and Leipsig, Arkstee et Merkus, 1758; Le 
Temple de la Renommée, and Epttre a une jeune personne, etc., in Ciuvres d’ Alexandre 
Pope, Paris, Vve Duchesne, 1779; Le Portefeuille de Madame Dupin, publié par le 
Comte de Villeneuve-Guibert, Paris, Calmann-Levy, 1894. (Contains a letter to 
Mme Dupin.) 


Miss Gill-Mark makes no attempt to list the numerous verses of Mme Du 
Boccage which were first published in periodicals, notably in the Mercure and the 
Journal de Verdun. Many poems in her praise likewise appeared in these and other 
papers. The following works contain important material on Mme Du Boccage 
and should have been noted: 


Maddalena, E., ‘“‘ La Dalmatina’’ del Goldoni, storia e fortuna della tragicommedia 
inspirata al Goldoni da ‘“‘les Amazones’’ della Du Boccage, Nuova Antologia, No. 
1328, 1927; Hume, J. H., Life and Correspondence of David Hume, Edinburgh, 1844; 
Blunt, R., Mrs. Montague, Queen of the Blues, Her Letters and Friendships from 
1762 to 1800, London, Constable, 1924; Etienne, S., Le Genre romanesque en France 
depuis l’apparition de la ‘‘ Nouvelle Héloise,”” Paris, A. Colin, 1922. 


FREDERICK KING TURGEON 
AMHERST COLLEGE 


Howard R. Patch, The Goddess Fortuna in Mediaeval Literature, Harvard University 

Press, 1927, viii + 215 pp. 

Here is a volume that will delight all students of the Middle Ages, not only 
because of the subject matter and its presentation, but also because of the aesthetic 
appeal of the book asa book. Professor Patch has handled with remarkable mastery 
a theme which involves philosophy, art, and religion as well as literary history; 


and the Harvard University Press has given us an illustrated book that affords 
pleasure to the eye. The result is a volume which students of Western European 
thought will find both diverting and instructive. 

The author (who had published some preliminary studies on the subject in the 
Smith College Studies in Modern Languages, Vol. III, nos. 3 and 4, and Vol. IV, 
no. 4) begins his discussion with an introductory chapter called ‘‘The Philosophy 
of Fortune.” Here he describes the cult of the goddess Fortuna in ancient times; 
the significance of the idea of fortune in pagan philosophical systems; and the 
adaptation of the same idea—so far as it was adapted—in the Christian scheme of 
things. The chief part of the book is devoted to a detailed study of Fortuna in 
medieval literature: to the attributes of the lady, her dwelling place, her functions 
and her powers, as described in the writings of English, French, and Italian authors. 
A tremendous mass of unwieldy material has been disciplined into order and 
simplicity, with the greater amount of the evidence wisely relegated to the foot- 
notes. The lady’s portrait is painted mosaic-wise from innumerable references by 
poets and sages, yet the resultant picture is curiously unified and consistent. She 
js a fickle damsel, this Fortuna, delighting in change, arbitrary in choosing and 
abandoning her favorites, now the protectress and now the foe of sailors, lovers, 
merchants and courtiers, smiling and frowning in turn, mistress of winds and tempest, 
of royal crowns and of dice; tyrant over all men save the wise few who hold her gifts 
in contempt and prize virtue alone, which, as Seneca said, Fortune does not and 
cannot give. A reading of this composite description will invest the two lines of 
Hamlet: 
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“‘A man that fortune’s buffets and rewards 
Hath ta’en with equal thanks . . .” 


with a more vivid meaning, in the light of medieval lore and Stoic teaching. 

If there is anything to be regretted, it is that the author did not make his first 
chapter longer than it is. This contains much of the material that will appeal most 
to the philosophical reader and to those who are curious about the vagaries of human 
thought and superstition, but in its present form it is perhaps a bit too condensed- 
It is a tribute to both the style and subject matter that one would like to have more 
of ‘‘The Philosophy of Fortune’’—to find included some of the matter previously 
published in the author’s article The Tradition of the Goddess Fortuna in Roman 
Literature and in the Transition Period (Smith College Studies, III, 3), which has been 
omitted here. When, for instance, one reads: ‘Such a definite stand [i.e., that 
Fortuna had no actual existence, and her works were only illusory] was taken by 
the Fathers, from Lactantius and St. Augustine to Thomas Aquinas,” and “‘ According 
to such writers as Lactantius and St. Jerome . . . the goddess is more or less 
identified with the spirit of evil’’ (p. 16), one feels the need of apposite illustrative 
quotations; but to find them it is necessary to turn to the earlier study. This is 
to be regretted chiefly because the book will, of course, reach many to whom the 
article will remain unknown. Besides, the subject matter of this introductory 
chapter is both significant and fascinating. 


To learn how the concept of fortune is 
knit up with the ideas of fate, chance, and free-will; how the ancient philosophers 


coped with the idea; how the personification Fortuna absorbed the cults of the other 
Roman deities, with the decay of faith in the Empire; and how the Christian Fathers, 
while denouncing the goddess as a deity, defined the idea as causa per accidens 
(following Aristotle), yet anxiously left her a certain province in order to insure 
human free-will; and finally, how Dante made the fickle lady ‘‘a ministering angel 
entirely subservient to the Christian God” (p. 19)—all this is to gain an enriched 
knowledge of an important phase of European thought. Those who care for the 
tradition of man’s attempts to reason and conjecture, illogical and faltering as they 
have been, will be rewarded by a reading of Mr. Patch’s book. That is why it is 
so much more valuable than a mere catalogue of literary ‘sources and influences.” 


MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
New YorK UNIVERSITY 


RUMANIAN LITERARY NEWS AND COMMENT 


Books.—JEAN Bart, which is the nom de plume of Commodore Eugeniu P. 
Botez, a member of the Rumanian Academy, gives in the recently published Peste 
Ocean (Across the Ocean) notes on his voyage to the United States of almost two 
decades ago. We naturally find therein details which interest the Bucharest reader, 
so little informed about our country, but somewhat trite for an American. The 
author, who was an officer in the Rumanian navy, and is a master of prose, sketches 
his crossing admirably. Yet, although he has a keen sense of observation, there 
is something lacking in his fugitive portrayal of the giant commonwealth which he 
visited. It is more entertaining for a reader of Rumanian extraction by reason of 
its documentary value. It shows how New York, its sky-scrapers, Ghetto, and 
reporters, West Point, Pittsburgh and its steel mills, Carnegie and his endowments, 
Chicago and its Chinatown, Niagara Falls, Chateaubriand’s exaggerations and 
American literature, the Mississippi, the Negro problem, Yellowstone Park, the 
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Indians, and finally his own countrymen in their many settlements, impressed the 
eminent author of Jurnal de bord, Prinfesa Bibija, etc. It also reveals the nostalgia 
of the American Rumanians: ‘‘A gray haired man played some Transylvanian songs 
on his flute, with longing.’’ Nevertheless Jean Bart saw so many places that one 
sometimes envies him the rare opportunity he enjoyed to travel extensively on this 
continent—the more so, as he has the gift to pen landscapes with accuracy. 

MaGazinEs.—H. M. QuEEN MARIE oF RUMANIA contributes an extremely 
interesting article to Graiul romdnesc (The Rumanian Tongue) of May, 1928, in 
which she tells about the Rumanians in America. ‘Traveling through these places 
of the United States,” says Her Majesty, 


“‘I was struck by their strange resemblance to the Moldavian landscapes, especially 
one evening at Medora, Theodore Roosevelt’s farm, where a few typical cowboys 
performed a Rodeo in our honor. When the sun went down, setting the west on 
fire until the whole sky changed into a burning hearth, we could imagine ourselves 
on the terraces of the Sereth as I saw them so many times during the war.” 


Of the Rumanians she speaks with love and admires the two pioneers Dunca and 
Pomut: 


‘‘Dunca came from Yassy, and took part in the Italian revolution of 1845. A few 
years later, he went to America, entering as a volunteer in the New York Eighth 
Regiment, at the beginning of the Civil War. From the regiment annals it appears 
that he fought valiantly and fell at the battle of Cross Keys, June 8, 1862. They 
say that his tomb is to be found in the Cross Keys cemetery. Pomut is better 
known. He was born at Ghiula, district of Bichis, in 1828. Coming to America 
in 1850, he was one of the first to enroll in the Fifth Regiment of Volunteers as a 
captain. Colonel Reid appointed him his adjutant, for he considered him the most 
able of his officers. He took part in the celebrated battles of President Lincoln’s 
army and excelled in bravery and his skill asa commander. He fought in the whole 
campaign, and on May 23-24, 1865, he was put at the head of the army of Tennessee 
under the orders of General Sherman, who recompensed his brave regiment by calling 
it the pearl of his army. In 1866 Col. Pomut was appointed Consul General of 
the United States at St. Petersburg. A few months later he was promoted to a 
generalship. He held this position of honor for twelve years, and died in 1882 at 
St. Petersburg without ever returning to America. If I remember well I saw Gen- 
eral Pomut’s portrait at West Point on the wall of the staircase of honor, among 
other portraits of officers who excelled in their conduct.’ 


And the article finishes with: 


‘“My stay across the seas was, alas, too short and incomplete. I do not know whether 
I shall ever have the pleasure of crossing the Ocean again; life is so packed and 
the years pass so quickly; but the desire to return remains within me. There are 
many things to be seen over there and many things to learn. I admire especially 
the way so many different nationalities were able to melt into a single great nation, 
becoming good American brothers without hypocrisy, who respect one another 
without having individually lest their love for the country whence they came. 
Most of the Rumanians have the longing for their distant homes. They dream of 
returning to their ancestral hearths, and the sigh which mingles with the doina 
that the shepherd plays on his flute while he guards his sheep on the hills and in the 
valleys of Montana is a cry from the deep towards the land of his birth.” 


V1aTA RomANneEaAscX (The Rumanian Life) of May and June, 1928, displays an 
unusual variety of contributions. There are scientific as well as art articles by T. 
A. Badariu, G. Zane, Ioan G. Botez, V. Harea, Al. Halunga, and Petru Comarnescu. 
We also find comments by George Strat on the new Workers’ Law, prepared by the 
Minister of Labor, Dr. Nicholas Lupu, leader of the Peasant Party and a vigorous 
statesman. In accord with the Washington Convention the eight-hour working 
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day is introduced, and women and children are put under the protection of the law. 
M. Ralea in Memorial tells of his travels in Spain. Henriette Stahl and Constantin 
Kiritescu have short stories, Demostene Botez a poem, and Ioan Muslea edits letters 
written by Vasile Alecsandri (1819-1890) to George Sion (1821-1892). Constantin 
I. Balmus, in his notes on Propertius and Mihail Eminescu (1850-1889), shows the 
influence of the Latin poet on the Rumanian. Mircea Mancas analyzes the Russian 
Vsevolod Ivanov. The book and magazine reviews signed by Octav Botez, A. 
Otetea, I. Siadbei, P. Constantinescu-lasi, etc., are, as always, select and refreshing. 
G. Ibraileanu, the editor, has, for twenty years, continued his efforts to issue the 
leading Rumanian publication of its kind, which can be favorably compared with the 
best that Europe or America can offer. 

LITERARY BREVITIES.—THE FoORTIETH ANNIVERSARY of the death of MrmaiL 
EMINEsCU, whose works mark the climax of Rumanian poetry, will be celebrated in 
June, 1929. Suggestions are given for the erection of a statue in the Varnav park 
at Botosani, the transformation into a museum of the house in Ipotesti, where the 
master spent his childhood, and the publication of a biography of the poet for which 
the district and city of Botosani should offer a prize of 100,000 lei—IAcos NEGRUZzZI 
(b. 1842), former President of the Rumanian Academy, and one of the oldest members 
of this learned society, plans the commemoration of the founding of the monthly 
Convorbiri Literare (Literary Conversations) in Yassy—THE DEATH OF STEJAR 
IoNEscU, author of Domnul dela Murano (The Gentleman of Murano), is sincerely 
mourned. An automobile accident ended the splendid career of this short story 
writer at the beginning of his thirties. ‘‘He was beloved and endeared like a land- 
scape which enchants you and asks nothing in return, like a rare flower which unrolls 
its life near you, disinterested,’’ reads one of the obituaries—N. Batzaria, the 
Macedonian Rumanian Minister in the former government of the Young Turks at 
Constantinople, now established as a journalist in Bucharest, discusses again, in 
the Bucharest daily Adevérul (The Truth), Pierre de Ronsard’s ancestry, on the 
occasion of the unveiling of the poet’s monument in Paris. According to Ronsard’s 
own version his father hailed from a distant land ‘‘ plus bas que la Hongrie,”’ which 
happens to be Oltenia, in Wallachia, and where oral traditions relate about a Ban 
Mdriacine who became Marquis de Ronsard. Yet the French biographers do not 
agree with Georges Bengesco, who, in his Une famille de boyards lettrés roumains au 
XIX¢ siécle, les Golesco, claims the Pléiade poet as Rumanian. The discussion in 
itself would make an interesting study, although we are convinced that Ronsard’s 
desire to create a hoary legend around his name and Vasile Alecsandri’s ballad Banul 
Maricine are responsible for the entire problem.—Mme la CoMTESSE DE NOAILLEs, 
that ‘“‘Eve of poetry biting with a perpetual hunger the gaudy fruit of an eternal 
Eden,” who has been trying for many years to deny her ancestry, comes home with a 
series of childhood poems published in the Revue de Paris and signed Anna de Bran- 
covan, her Rumanian maiden name.—THE BuCHAREST NATIONAL THEATRE opened 
a new season August 31, 1928, with the powerful drama Viforul (The Snowstorm), 
by Barbu Delavrancea (1858—1918).—BARBU LXzXREANU does diligent research 
work and publishes fragments in Adevérul. Sometimes his findings offer him a 
rare opportunity to show his wit, more soothing than biting.—SERBAN CIOCULESCU 
contributes well-balanced criticisms on contemporary Rumanian literature, also, 
to Adevérul—Enric FurtunA, the poet who equals in depth Panait Cerna (1881- 
1913), publishes, in Cugetul liber (The Free Reflexion), Rugdciune pentru fratele 
nefericit (Prayer for the Unfortunate Brother), and, in Géndul nostru (Our Thought), 
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Rugiciune pentru trup (Prayer for the Body). Both poems reveal the earnest artist. 
His novel Meletie Jidovul (Meletie the Jew) is almost completed.—RomANuL (The 
Rumanian) is a weekly edited by J. J. Bandtanu and George Stanculescu and is 
issued under the management of N. N. Boeriu by the Union of Rumanian Societies 
Publishing Co. in Cleveland, Ohio. The greater part of its columns is given over to 
literature, mostly Rumanian.—GaLa GALACTION, who, loyal to his beliefs, became a 
priest in the national Greek Orthodox Church, adds his name to the long list of 
contributors to Adevérul literar si artistic, edited with taste by M. Sevastos. Galac- 
tion excels in sincerity, and his prose glitters like the bejewelled ikons in the semi- 
obscurity of an old monastery.—Em. C. Gricoras states in Adevérul that Petre 
Stamatiadi, author of Genezd, a philosophical work of 1791, is the pen-name of the 
Moldavian Scarlat Sturza, who registered as a student at the University of Leipzig 
in 1771. In Genezd Sturza condemns the theory of materialism and traces its origin 
to Ocellus, republished by the Marquis d’Argens in the eighteenth century. From 
a Rumanian point of view the Genezd is to be valued for its scientific language, 
believed impossible at that epoch and which has, nevertheless, continued to exist. 
It also shows that the neo-Greek influence was not as strong as it is claimed. 

EpUCATION.—WAHILE searching for Scarlat Sturza, Grigoras came upon the 
names of several Rumanian students at the University of Leipzig: the Moldavians 
Palsis Geo, registered in 1765; Gema Alex., 1783; the Wallachian Andrei Nenciulescu 
(under the noble disguise of Freiherr von Nentzoulesco), 1795; and the Transylvanians 
Karp Alex., 1777; Soterius Geo, 1723; Saphrani Ioh., 1778; Lucas Ish., 1772; Georgius 
Ioh., 1740; Parics de Papa Francus, 1672; Pelionides Mich., 1663; Scaerola Pa, 
1615; Paganicus Athanas, 1578; Medienus Fr., 1582; Prasmarinus Ioh., 1619. Most 
of the Transylvanians hailed from Sibiu —THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION 
of Secondary School Teachers took place at Bucharest in July, 1928. Many dele- 
gates, mostly from European countries, attended. Regent G. Buzdugan, repre- 
senting the Throne, delivered a scholarly speech in which he emphasized the building 
of character. Before leaving Rumania, the foreign members of the convention 
visited several picturesque sites and historical, cultural, industrial and other centers. 
—Proressor NICOLAE IorGA of the University of Bucharest, a member of the 
Rumanian Academy and author of monumental historical and literary works, 
continued the courses during the summer of 1928 at his own popular university of 
Valenii de Munte, which celebrated its twentieth anniversary. H.R. H. Princess- 
Mother Helen was present at the opening exercises, together with the Minister of 
Education Dr. C. Angelescu.—THE PoPpULAR summer university of Coasta de Argint, 
on the shore of the Black Sea, also gave its regular courses.—PrRoressor I. D. 
SrerXnescu, of the Bucharest lycée Mihai-Viteazul, published his theses for the 
Sorbonne doctorate: L’évolution de la peinture religieuse en Bucovine et en Moldavie, 
depuis les origines jusqu’au XIX® siécle and Contribution a l'étude des peintures 
murales valaques. Both are in the collection Orient et Byzance, edited by Professor 
Gabriel Millet. Professor Charles Diehl praises the works in his preface to the first 
volume. L’Association des études grecques honored Professor Stefanescu with its 
silver medal. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY.—DACOROMANIA, the Bulletin of the Museum of Rumanian 
Language at the University of Cluj, edited by Professor Sextil Puscariu, has reached 
its fourth year—Gh. Adamescu, Contribufiune la Bibliografia Romdneasci, Fascicola 
III, Bucharest, 1928.—Th. Capidan, Roménii nomazi. Studiu din viata Roménilor 
din sudul Peninsulei Balcanice, Ardealul, Cluj.—Alexandre Rosetti, Recherches sur 
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la phonétique du roumain au XVI siécle, Champion, Paris—M. Vulpesco, Les 
Coutumes roumaines périodiques. Etudes descriptives et comparées, Paris, 1927. 


LEON FERARU 
LonG IsLAND UNIVERSITY 


ITALIAN LITERARY NEws 


The new academic year at the Royal University for Foreigners at Perugia 
was opened on Sunday, July 1, 1928. The inaugural address was delivered in the 
Notari Hall, Palazzo dei Priori, by H. E. Federzoni, Minister of Colonies. His 
subject was on the political economy and demography of the Italian colonies. Several 
hundred students are registered for the various courses, which are conducted in five 
different languages: Italian, French, English, Spanish and German. A special 
course on Etruscology is also offered. 

Several new Italian publications have come to light within recent months. 
The following are among the more important and recent ones: I/ Diamante, a fort- 
nightly review of the artistic life of Ferrara, published in Ferrara (Via Voltapalette), 
of which the first number was issued on May 20, 1928. Ii Libro Italiano, published 
in Florence (Casa Ed. Vallecchi), of which the first number was issued on June 1, 
1928, and whose principal aim is to help in the spread of Italian culture among 
Italians. Previdenza Sanitaria (Turin, Via Maria Vittoria), of which the first 
number was issued last January, is a monthly publication on medical legislation, 
history, jurisprudence, medical practice, etc. Rivista di Diritto, Economia e Com- 
mercio (Rome, Corso Umberto 1°, 300), first appeared in May, 1928. Sinfonie, a 
monthly review of art (Rome, Via Antonio Canova, 26), was first issued in June, 
1928, and is primarily devoted to Italian musical art. 

An Anthology of Contemporary Italian Writers has recently been published in 
the German language. It was prepared by Tito Manlio Manzella and Anna M. 
de Grazia. The main object of this work is to make known in Germany the most 
important Italian literary production of the present century. 

F. Chiesa has received the most valuable annual prize awarded by the Schiller 
Foundation of Zurich. The prize, which consists of 5,000 Swiss francs, will be 
presented to the Ticino poet at a solemn ceremony this fall. 

An indication of the continued and steady interest in contemporary Italian 
literature may be had from the numerous articles and translations of works by 
Italian literary men. A brief mention of the more important and recent ones will 
be given below: The Prager Presse, of June 24, 1928, published a German translation, 
by B. Schneider-Krawe, of R. Bracco’s La Giornata di Susanna (Suzanne Tagewerk). 
The Times Trade Supplement, London, of May 10, 1928, contained a review of G. 
Cattani’s Sentire e Volere—Arte del Vivere, published by Hoepli. H. M. R. Leopold 
contributed a long article in the Niewe Rotterdamsche Courant, Rotterdam, of May 2, 
1928, on Benedette Croce’s Storia d'Italia dal 1871 al 1915. This book by the 
famous Italian philosopher was also reviewed in 8 Uhr Abendblait, Berlin, April 20, 
1928, and in the Manchester Guardian, of April 27, 1928. M. Muret published an 
important article on Benedetto Croce et ses critiques italiens in the Feuilleton of the 
Journal des Débats, of July 6, 1928. The Times Trade Supplement, of May 17, 1928, 
reviewed A. Farinelli’s Ji Romanticismo nel Mondo Latino, published by Bocca. 

Through the initiative of L. Fiumi there will be published by Les Ecrivains 
Réunis, Paris, an extensive Anthologie de la Poésie italienne contemporaine, which 
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will present to the French public a complete panorama of all the lyrical manifestations 
in Italy since D’Annunzio. La Voz and La Libertad of Madrid, and the Repertorio 
Americano of San José, Costa Rica (May 5, 1928), published articles on F. T. Mari- 
netti and his Futuristic movement. 

Pirandello y Compafiia is the title of a book written by the Spanish critic, Gomez 
de Banquero, on the contemporary European theatre. A French translation by 
Benjamin Cremieux of Pirandello’s Enrico IV and Vestire gl’ignudi has been pub- 
lished. Pirandello and his work were also discussed by A. Gual in Veu de Catalunya, 
Barcelona, May 9, 1928, in an article entitled La Darrera obra de Pirandello. T. 
Garus published an article entitled Relativitat de Pirandello in Publicitat (Barcelona), 
of May 17, 1928. The German review Heft (V) also published an article on Piran- 
dello by Margherita Sarfatti. La Follia, of New York, on June 17, 1928, contained 
an essay on the Italian Theatre since Pirandello. The theatre of Rosso di San Secondo 
was discussed in Bérsen Courier, Berlin, of May 16, 1928, and in 8 Uhr Abendblatt, 
3erlin, of May 26, 1928. The New York Herald Tribune, of May 27, 1928, published 
an article by A. Tilgher on Modern Tendencies in the Italian Drama. The New York 
Herald (Paris Edition), of April 28, 1928, reviewed the recent book of C. Delcroix, 
Un uomo e un popolo. 

A biographical sketch of Grazia Deledda was published in Christian Science 
Monitor, Boston, April 5, 1928. A review of V. Piccoli’s Anime e Ombre (Treves) 
appeared in La Nacién, Buenos Aires, March 26, 1928. U. Ojetti’s As They Seemed 
to Me (from Cose Viste and translated into English by H. Furst) was reviewed in the 
Times Trade Supplement, April 12, 1928, and in the Manchester Guardian, of April 
18, 1928. The Times Literary Supplement, of June 28, 1928, has a review of II 
Catalogo dei Cataloghi del Libro Italiano, 1926 (Bologna Messagerie Italiane). Jtalica, 
Bulletin of the American Association of Teachers of Italian, published in its issue of 
June, 1928, a review of L. Tonelli’s Manzoni. La Littérature italienne depuis 1918 
is the title of a long critical study by B. Cremieux, in the Revue Hebdomadaire, Paris, 
March 31, 1928. L’Universal Literar, the well-known Rumanian literary review, 
published a long short-story of F. M. Martini, La Vetrina delle Antichita. 

The Instituto Nazionale per la Diffusione della Stampa has entrusted Mario 
Gastali with the compilation of a collection of Uomini Nostri, which will consist 
of a series of volumes containing biographical sketches of Italian literary men, 
artists, diplomats, statesmen, etc. 

The lectures in Italian given by P. Misciatelli at Warsaw and Prague received 
wide publicity in the press of those countries, especially in the Messager Polonais, 
of May 9, 11, 13, 14, 18, 1928, and in the Prager Presse, of May 6, 1928. 


INSTITUTE OF ITALIAN CULTURE 


Following the complete success of the Institute in erecting and furnishing the 
Casa Italiana, announcement has recently been made of plans for the development of 
a group of centers of Old World culture at Columbia University, particularly among 
the French, Spanish, Germans and Japanese. The Deutsches Haus, abolished when 
America entered the World War, is to be re-established under the direct administra- 
tion of the German Department of the University. The importance of a Maison 
Francaise, serving as the headquarters of the Institute of French Studies in the 
United States at Columbia, is also being urged. It is pointed out that the Institute 
is the only society in this country which has among its special aims that of studying 
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the history of French folklore in America, the achievements of the leading Franco- 
American citizens of the past, and, above all, the course of Franco-American in- 
tellectual and cultural relationships. The Instituto de las Espafias at Columbia 
University, which includes among its educational activities the publication of a 
quarterly review, the Revista de Estudios Hispénicos, is also organizing a Spanish 
House Fund. Rumania has its Institute of Rumanian Culture and the Japanese 
are planning to erect a sumptuous center of their culture, a proposal that will no 
doubt stimulate other Oriental countries to emulate their example. 

Gabriele D’Annunzio heads a group of Italian scholars who are assembling a 
new collection of ancient Italian music to be exhibited by the Institute of Italian 
Culture next spring. The collection will constitute a section of a general exhibition 
of music, by the great masters of Italy, past and present. With the sanction of 
Premier Mussolini, representatives of the Italian Government, members of university 
faculties, composers, and men of letters are co-operating in gathering the material 
for the exhibition. Among those who are working with D’Annunzio in preparing 
the general music section are Professors Ildebrando, Pizzetti, Carlo Perinello, Balilla, 
Pratella and Alceo Toni. The composers to be represented will include Palestrina, 
Frescobaldi, Scarlatti, Galluppi, Corelli, Porpora, Caccini, Monteverdi, Pergolese, 
Yomelli, Paisiello, Spontini, Cherubini, Cimarosa, Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and 
Verdi. 

The membership campaign of the Institute of Italian Culture is giving en- 
couraging results. Among those who have recently joined, mention is made of Cav. 
Gaetano Clemente, who sent in his contribution as supporting member. 

Thirty-one cases containing the furniture donated by the Italian Government for 
the auditorium and main reception room of the Casa Italiana have arrived in New 
York from Italy. 

During the Summer Session the Casa and the Book Exhibit were visited by 
students of Columbia University. A group of students from Teachers College and 
another from Washington Irving High School came in a body. During the Summer 
Session, Mr. Mario Girardon, Italian correspondent and critic, delivered a lecture 
in the Italian House on Benedetto Croce. 

At the urgent solicitation of the Italian Young Folks League of Brooklyn, 
New York, the Crocchio Goliardico of Columbia University presented on the evening 
of June 22, 1928, in the auditorium of the Bedford Library, Brooklyn, Carlo Goldoni’s 
Gl'Innamorati. The Crocchio gave its first performance of the play in the Casa 
Italiana on May 12, 1928. 

The Italian Book Exhibit which is being held by the Institute in the Auditorium 
of the Casa Italiana will continue until October 15. The collection of 12,000 volumes 
which are still on view covers all fields of classical and modern literature, and includes 
the complete works of the leading Italian authors. There are more than 200 copies 
of Dante’s Divine Comedy alone, ranging from a watch-pocket edition to a volume 
three feet long. There is also a manuscript of the Divine Comedy, almost six centuries 
old. It is the work of Francesco Cenese, a famous old copyist who lived shortly 
after Dante’s time. He completed his task in 1337, just sixteen years after Dante’s 
death, and is said to have earned enough money from the copying of this one book to 
give all four of his daughters in marriage with generous dowries. The exhibit 
includes a large number of new Italian books on politics, medicine, philosophy, 
janguage, religion, history and science. A special numbered copy of La Basilica di 
San Francesco di Assisi, published by Bona, Turin, was presented to President 
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Calvin Coolidge through H. E. Giacomo de Martino, Royal Italian Ambassador. 
The collection has been furnished by leading Italian publishers, who have sent over 
representative products from their presses and workshops. Among the eighty-six 
Italian firms taking part in it are the Claudio Argentieri Publishing House of Spoleto, 
the Zanichelli Publishing House of Bologna and the Alpes Publishing House of 
Rome. 

Hon. Franco Ciarlantini, who was appointed by Premier Mussolini to organize 
and inaugurate the Italian Book Exhibit, has returned to Italy. He is expecting to 
return to the United States next spring to organize, under the auspices of the Institute 
of Italian Culture, similar exhibits at other large university centers of the United 
States. With this object in view, he visited, during his brief stay in America, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, etc. While in New York, Hon. Ciarlantini delivered 
three lectures in the Auditorium of the Casa Italiana which were all well-attended, 
as follows: ‘‘ Letteratura italiana odierna’’; ‘‘ Poesia italiana del xx secolo”’; and ‘“‘La 
Pittura italiana del Novecento.” 


Howarp R. MARRARO 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


INSTITUTO DE LAs ESPANAS 


On May 17, Professor Frank Callcott represented the Instituto at the banquet 
given by the Spanish Chamber of Commerce of New York City, commemorating the 
eighteenth anniversary of the founding of the Chamber and the forty-second birthday 
of King Alfonso XIII. 


In the latter part of May Professor Federico de Onis returned from a very 


pleasant and successful visit of four months to the University of Porto Rico where 
he is Director in absentia of the Department of Spanish. During his absence his 
classes were conducted by Professor Fernando de los Rios of the University of 
Granada, Visiting Professor of Spanish Literature at Columbia for the Spring Session 
of 1928. 

During the summer months the activities of the Instituto have included the 
following lectures and entertainments held during the Summer Session: July 18, 
La Inquisicién Espafiola, by Professor Federico de Onis; July 24, Visit to the S.S. 
Manuel Arnis of the Spanish Royal Mail Line; July 25, Two Americas—Why?, 
by Professor Frank Callcott; August 1, Hugo Wast, Argentine Novelist, by Professor 
Hermann E. Hespelt; August 8, E/ espajiol en nuestro pais, by Professor Louis Imbert; 
August 13, Caracteres de la literatura cubana, by Professor Medardo Vitier of the 
Normal School of Matanzas, Cuba; and on August 14 a concert of Spanish folk songs 
and music given in the Women’s Graduate Room by the Jnstituto’s Summer Session 
Chorus. 


FRANK CALLCOTT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ROMANCE LANGUAGE CLAss-TEXTS 


Mathilde Alanic, Le Maitre du Moulin-Blanc. Edited with notes, vocabulary and 
English exercises by C. W. Bell. D.C. Heath and Co., Boston, 1927, 248 pp. 
To a greater extent perhaps than any other modern novelist, Mathilde Alanic 
has succeeded in inculcating a fondness for the ‘“‘douceur angevine”’ that du Bellay 
so touchingly eulogized in ‘‘Heureux qui comme Ulysse.’’ Le Mattre du Moulin- 
Blanc, the scene of which is laid in a country district of Anjou, is very fairly repre- 
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sentative of Mile Alanic’s work. The novel concerns one Pierre Destraimes, a 
young artillery officer, who abandons a promising military career in order to help his 
father, the miller of the Moulin-Blanc; Destraimes, Sr., had been left almost helpless 
when the elder son, Antonin, had fled to Paris. No sooner has Pierre become a 
miller when he is confronted with troubles galore. For one thing he has loved 
aristocratic Alix Maurevel, who now is lost to him forever. And when his father 
dies, rascally Antonin claims his share of the inheritance—and the mill must be 
sold at auction to cover his claim. But suddenly there appears on the scene a 
deus ex machina in the person of an aged damsel, one Fanchette Massier, who, having 
loved Pierre’s great-uncle, now makes Pierre a lordly gift of half her fortune: the 
mill is saved! And as Alix Maurevel, having fled from the villainous old aunt with 
whom she had lived, is now quite poverty-stricken, Pierre feels that he may legiti- 
mately seek her hand. He timidly proposes to her—by proxy—and, of course, is 
accepted. 

This short analysis of Le Mattre du Moulin-Blanc does not do justice to its very 
real merit: its unspoiled and rather naive freshness, the exquisiteness of some of its 
description and the relish with which the details of country life are presented. Of 
course all this is not realism in the usual acceptance of the term. Virtue is rather too 
cruelly battered throughout the novel and too utterly triumphant in the end; the 
psychology is quite elementary; and if the meurs campagnardes depicted in the 
novel are reasonably veracious, it must be admitted that they have been most care- 
fully selected with a view to eliminating the unaesthetic or the purely animalistic. 
But after all one would not expect to find the terrifying realism of La Terre in a 
delicate masterpiece like La Mare au Diable; and if Le Matire du Moulin-Blanc is 
not on a par with George Sand’s delightful idyl, it is certainly to be placed in the 
same category as a highly poetic and entirely enjoyable presentation of the delights 
of rustic France. 

The text has been very carefully edited by Mr. Bell, whose notes are unusually 
full and informative, an important fact in a text of this nature. Mlle Alanic herself 
has written a short Introduction, which is really a poem in prose on La Douceur 
Angevine. 


Laurent Doillet, Papassier s’en va-t-en guerre. Edited with introduction, notes, 
exercises and vocabulary by W. A. R. Kerr and E. Sonet. Ginn and Co., 
Boston, 1927, xi + I9I pp. 

Papassier s’en va-t-en guerre is one of the most diverting comedies of recent years. 
Sprightly and decorously satirical, it represents a patriotic dig at wartime slackers 
and profiteers. They are contrasted with certain genuinely patriotic personages, 
who are represented as somewhat taken aback at the apparent triumph of their 
mercenary and cowardly compatriots. Of the slackers portrayed in the comedy the 
most notable is Achille Papassier, ‘‘le bouillant Achille’’ as a skeptical friend of his 
dubs him, as intrepid as his namesake when danger is afar, a shrinking pére de famille 
when it threatens, and an earnest apostle of wartime profits at all times. That 
Providence, which protects drunkards, children and the blind, guides his steps 
throughout the period 1914-18, keeps him safely occupied in the parcels-post service 
at Paris, enables him to pile one majoration on another, and finally brings about his 
apotheosis: a German shell fired from a long-distance gun inflicts an inconsequential 
wound, and our hero is about to be decorated as the curtain falls. Not overly pro- 
found, perhaps, this comedy is genuinely entertaining, and has the very solid merit 
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of drawing a discreet veil over such aspects of the war as would make any attempt 
at comedy seem futile, and at the same time of reproducing just enough of its atmos- 
phere to make the events and personages that are portrayed convincing. 

Messrs. Kerr and Sonet have given us a satisfactory edition of the comedy, 
with adequate notes and vocabulary; but I fail to see the wisdom of segregating the 
idiomatic phrases from the notes proper and the vocabulary, particularly inasmuch 
as some of the idioms (on y est, ga va barder ici, il a fait du beau, etc.) are included in 
the vocabulary. The exercises include questionnaires, study of idioms and English- 
French translation. Papassier s’en va-t-en guerre, because of its intrinsic interest 
and its universal appeal, is particularly valuable as a basis for conversation, and 
the editors have supplied a bountiful amount of good material for that purpose. 


Théophile Gautier, Ménagerie Intime. Edited with notes, questions and vocabulary 

by Francois de la Fontainerie. Silver, Burdett and Co., New York, 1928, 

vii + 133 pp. 

In all the enormous literary output of Théophile Gautier it would be difficult 
to find a single dull page. His art may be rather too remote at times, his criticisms 
rather too complacent and his contempt for the world of action rather unjust; but 
such is the abundant vitality of the man that he has endowed almost every page he 
ever wrote with enough of his own exuberance to capture and hold our interest 
even at this comparatively late date. So it is with Ménagerie Intime, which, pur- 
porting to be merely a description of his very numerous pets, provides a highly 
entertaining and at times even quite dramatic account of his cats, dogs, rats, lizards 
and what not, and incidentally gives us a charmingly intimate portrait of one of 
the most human and likeable figures of the Romantic period. As a behavioristic 
study pure and simple, Ménagerie Intime, for all its studied avoidance of scientific 
method and terminology and its occasional droll anthropomorphism, is by no means 
to be despised: it contains some pretty shrewd observations on animal psychology 
and some very suggestive generalities. The average reader, however, will be chiefly 
delighted by the good-natured humor of the Ménagerie and that curiosa felicitas of 
phrase that makes Gautier one of the greatest French stylists of all time. 

The present edition is adequately edited and contains quite a good deal of 
conversational material in the form of questions, in French, which are placed on 
the same page as the particular portion of the text to which they refer. Ménagerie 
Intime, with its wealth of interesting detail and anecdote, should provide good 
material for conversation, though the student may be rather bewildered now and 
then by Gautier’s exuberance of diction. 


Paul Margueritte, Gens Qui Passent. Edited with introduction, notes and glossary 
by F. C. Green. Oxford University Press, London, 1927, 111 pp. 

It is an undoubted fact that certain texts, while excellent in themselves, give 
the student a rather incomplete idea of a given author, particularly if he be many- 
sided. It would seem especially difficult to present in one volume a fair picture of 
the versatile genius of Paul Margueritte, who has produced works so dissimilar in 
tone and content as the delightful tale of child-life, Pouwm, the morbidly naturalistic 
Tous Quatre, and the stirringly realistic L’Embusqué. Yet the present text, brief 
as it is (it contains nine sketches from Gens Qui Passent), succeeds in leaving with 
us a very definite impression of Margueritte’s versatility. It would be difficult 
indeed to imagine a more widely variegated group of tales: in Nini, we have the 
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charming little idyl of an old functionary redeemed from futility by the adoption of 
a child whom he has befriended; in L’Ange Gardien (the Ange being a modern Mme 
Lafarge) and Le Numero 13 (concerning a haunted inn), we have a trenchantly 
sinister note; in Avant et Aprés, a rather sadly philosophical touch; in Tentation, a 
character portrayal that is remarkably vivid for all its brevity; we have sparkling 
humor in Parez! Dégagez!; and even heart interest and the concomitant happy 
marriage in La Récompense and La Porte! These little tales are somewhat lacking 
in the element of dramatic surprise; but on the other hand they excel in building up 
a definite and convincing setting in a brief page or two. 

The editing has been carefully done; the notes are entirely adequate. All in 
all, one could think of no more satisfactory introduction to the works of Paul 
Margueritte. 


Moussiegt and Dickman, Introduction to French Free Composition. Henry Holt and 

Co., New York, 1928, vi + 261 pp. 

In the present text we have not merely an Introduction to French Free Compo- 
sition, but also a more or less comprehensive review grammar of French. This 
review material, which constitutes Part I of the book, gives a well-planned, reasonably 
detailed and withal clearly presented survey of salient grammatical facts. The 
exercises include some direct method drill and also some uncompromisingly indirect 
method material in the shape of English-French translation. 

Although the grammatical review of Part I is more or less complete in itself, 
it is meant to be used in conjunction with the composition material in Part II. 
This consists of twenty “original compositions’’ and provides an ingenious method 
for teaching the student to think for himself and to write original French themes. 
The procedure adopted is this: a subject is assigned (Une Maison, La Famille, Mon 
Portrait, etc.); leading questions, in French, indicate to the student the general plan 
of the composition; then a “vocabulary” (or rather word-list without translation) 
is added, containing the words and idioms that the student is supposed to use in the 
composition. The student, following the general outline supplied by the leading 
questions, selects as many items from the word-list as he can fit into his theme. 
He may indeed be inclined to resort to some out-and-out translation (there is an 
English-French vocabulary); but after all there is no reason to frown at occasional 
translation. Only the extremists would consider that the day is lost if the student 
attempt to fill in the gaps in his French vocabulary by what is the most natural 
method. Besides, in this particular case, the word-lists are so inclusive that trans- 
lation will be reduced to a minimum. 

There is a third part devoted to a rather comprehensive review of verbs; it is 
to be regretted though that an index of the irregular verbs has not been included. 
Finally, there are French-English and English-French vocabularies. 

Unpretentious enough, this “little book,’’ as the authors modestly call it, 
provides excellent material not only for composition, but also for grammatical 
review, and may be used to advantage in second-year French classes or even earlier, 
as in the case of such institutions as complete the initial grammatical survey in 
two quarters. 


LAWRENCE M, LEVIN 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
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1.—General ® 


American Bibliography for 1927, 1926, 1; 1925, I, PMLA XLIII, 49-69. Lan- 
caster, H. C., French, 49-60; Crawford, J. P. W., Spanish 60-65; Shaw, J. 
E., Italian, 66-69. 

Archiv fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen und Literaturen, 77 Jahrg., 145 
Band, 1923 (hrsg. v. A. Brandl u. O. Schulz-Gora): rev. by H. Breuer, 
ZRP LVI, 472-82. 

Bally, Ch., Le Langage et la vie, 1926, I, Paris, Payot, 1926, 277 pp., 20fr.; rev. by 
A.M., BSLParis XXVII, 14-16; O.D., Grs III, 276-7, N XII, 317. 

Beaulieux, C., Histoire de l’orthographe frangaise I. Des origines au milieu du 
XVI*s. II. Les accents et autres signes auxiliaires, Paris, Champion, 1927, 
XVIII-367 pp. and [X-134 pp.: cf. RPFL LXXXIX, 156-8. 

Behrens, D., Uber englisches Sprachgut im Franzdésishcen, Giess. Beitrage zur 
Rom. Phil. IV, Zusatzheft, Giessen, 1927, 264 pp., 10:80 M. 

Beltran, F., Biblioteca bio-bibliogrdfica, cat. de una imp. col. de libros y folletos 
esp. y extranj. referentes a Bibliografia, Biografia, Bibliologia, Biblio- 
filia, la Imprenta y sus Artes auxil., etc. Intr. por el Marqués de Villa- 
Urrutia, Madrid, Imp. Clasica Espafi., 1927, 504 pp., 30 ptas. 

Bertoldi, V., Parole e idee. Monaci e popolo, calc. ling. e etim. pop. con illus. e 
una car. geogr., ex de Rev. ling. rom., 1927, 137 pp.: cf. RPFL XXXIX. 163. 

Blondheim, D. S., Les parlers judéo-romans et la Vetus Latina, 1926, I, Paris, 
Champion, 1925, CXXXVIII-247 pp.: rev. by M. Roques, Ro LI, 471-2; S. 


1In this Bibliography there are included: 1. Books published in 1927; 2. 
Books published in 1926 and 1925 not included in Romance Linguistics in 1926, 
RRQ XVIII, 278-291, 366-380 and Romance Linguistics in 1925, RRQ XVII, 
175-188; 3. Articles published in 1927; 4. Reviews written in 1927 of publica- 
tions of that and preceding years. 

2A list of reviews consulted, with their abbreviations will be found at the 
end of the Bibliography. All others are given in the text. 

8 Publications listed here with their reviews may have been reviewed in 
previous years; or certain series may appear annually. Whenever former reviews 
or regular series have been listed in either Romance Linguistics in 1925, or 
Romance Linguistics in 1926, this is indicated as follows: American Bibliography 
for 1927, 1926, 1; 1925, I means that in the RRQ XVIII, 10927 under the title 
Romance Linguistics in 1926, I, and in the RRQ XVII, 1926 under the title 
Romance Linguistics in 1925, I, a title, American Bibliography has appeared. In 
some instances changes have been made from one year to another in listing titles 
under given divisions. 
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Reinach, Rev. Arch., XXIII, 160; P. Capelle, Rev. Bénédictine, Bull. de litt. 
chrét., 1926, 178-9; P. Dhorme, Rev. bibl., XXXV, 150-1; F. Perles, Oriental. 
Literaturzeitung, 1926, 650-2; F. Stummer, Lit. Wochenschrift, 1926, 1091-3; 
H. W. v. Soden, Deutsche Literaturseitung, 1926, 2044-7; A. Freimann, 
Literaturblatt, Beil. zur Frankf. Zeitung, 1926 (59‘% Jhrg., 43); H. Koch, 
Theolog. Literaturzeitung, 1926, 545-7; I. Elbogen, Monatsschrift f. d. Gesch. 
u. Wissensch. des Judentums, 1926, 424-5; U. Cassuto, Studi e material: di 
storia delle religioni, 1926, 18 pp.; O. Bloch, Rev. des Et. Juives, LXXXIII, 
110-1; A. Vaccari, Civilita Catt., 1927, 153-4; A. Meillet, BSLParis XXVII, 
127; E. H. Lévy, Rev. Crit., 1927, 174-6; H. F. Muller RRQ XVIII, 
256-7; H. Loewe, Soncino Blatter, II, 251; Potmes judéo-frangais du moyen- 
age, Paris, Champion, 1927, IV-87 pp. (made up with add. from art. in R 
LII, 17-36, REJ LXXXII, 379-03; LXXXIII, 27-51, 147-62): cf. REJ 
LXXXIV, 186-7; Notes judéo-romanes, Mélanges Antoine Thomas 35-41; 
Gleanings from the Bible of Alva, Extr. from Mediaeval Studies in Memory 
of G. S. Loomis, 1-11. 

Bloomfield, L., On Recent Work in General Linguistics, MPhil XXV, 211-30. 

Boer, C. de, Valeurs “par intervention de la grammaire”, Rev. ling. rom., 1926, 
301-8. 

Braunschvig, M., De la utilidad de las bibliografias, Studium 1927, 300-7. 

Breviario di neolinguistica, 1926, 1; 1925, P. I., Principi generali di G. Bertoni. 
P. II. Criteri tecnict di G. Bartoli, Modena, Soc. tip. mod., 1925, 127 pp. 
12 L: rev. by A.M., BSLParis 27, 7-8; L. Jordan, ZRP XLVI, 706-13. 

Briich, J. Die bisherige Forschung iiber die germanischen Einfliisse auf die 
romanischen Sprache, Rev. ling. rom., 1926, 25-08. 

Brunot, F., Histoire de la langue frangaise des origines @ 1900, 1926, I t. VII. 
La propagation du francais en France jusqu’d la fin de Ancien Régime, 
Paris, Colin, 360 pp.: rev. by G. Charlier, RBPH VI, 326-30; A. Meillet, 
BSLParis 27, 96-9; D. Mornet, Rev. d’Hist. Litt., 1927, 446-9; t. IX. La 
Révolution et Empire, lére part., XV-616 pp., 75 fr.; cf. RPFL XXXIX 
154-5; Rev. celt., XLIV, 239-41. 

Buchanan, M. A., The Modern Foreign Language Study in Canada, S.A. from 
Educational Record, Oct., 1927. 

Bustamente y Urratia, J.M.de, Catdlogos de la Biblioteca “ América”, I.: Catal. 
alfabét. de autores de obras de mas de 200 pp., prol. de C. Pérez Bustamente, 
Santiago de Galicia, 1927, XI-204 pp. (Anales de la Univ. de Santiago). 

Callet, C. Le Mystére de langage, Paris, Maisonneuve Fréres, 1926, 102 pp., 15 
fr.: rev. by R. G. Kent, Language, III, 150-1; E. Boisacq, RBPD VI, 
279-81. 

Carnoy, A., La Science du mot, Louvain, Ed. “ Universitas”, 1927, VII-426 pp.: 
rev. by R. G. Kent, Language, III, 199-202. 

Catélogo razonado de las obras impresas en Valladolid, 1481-1800, Valladolid, 
Imp. de la Casa Soc. Catél., 1926, 890 pp. 

Cocchia, E., Studii critici de filogogia classica e moderna, T.I, Napoli, Rondi- 
nella e Loffredo, 1926, 418 pp., 27 L. 

Dacoromania. Bulet, “ Muzeului limbei romane”. Condus de S. Pu:cariu, anul 
III, 1922-1923, Cluj, 1924, Inst. de arte Grafice “Ar dealul”, X-1157 pp. 
(Univ. dui Cluj) : rev. by A. Zauner, LGRP XLVIII, 205-10. 

Dauzat, A., La Langue frangaise, sa vie, son évolution, Paris, Stock, 1926, 116 pp., 
7.50 fr. (La Culture mod., VII): rev. by R. Riegler, AR XI, 407-8. 
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Delacroix, H., Analyse psychologique de la fonction ling., 1926, I Zaharoff Lec- 
ture, 1926, Oxford, Clar. Pr., 2s.: cf. A. Meillet, BSLParis 27, 12. 

Doyle, H. G., Doctors’ Degrees in Modern Languages, 1925-1926, MLJ XI, 38-40. 

Ecriture et enluminure des manuscrits IX-XII s., Histoire et technique, Lap- 
hem-lez-Bruges, Abbaye St. André, 1926, 72 pp., 8 lams., y 14 ill. 

Estudios eruditos “in memoriam” de Adolfo Bonilla y San Martin, 1875-1926, 
Publ. de la Fac. de Filos. y Letras, T. I, Madrid, Viuda e Hijos de J. Ratés, 
1927, XIV-654 pp. 

Feller, J., Quelques aspects récents de la philologie romane en France, RBPH VI, 
59-80. 

Festschrift fiir Carl Appel, printed as vol. XLVII of ZRP 1927, 677 pp. 

Festschrift Louis Gauchat, Aarau, Sauerlander, 1926, XVIII-522 pp. et port.: 
rev. by A. Meillet, BSLParis 27, 88; A. Monteverdi, AR XI, 409-13. 

Franke, F., Die praktische Spracherlernung auf Grund. d. Psych. u. d. Phys. d. 
Sprache dargest., Leipzig, Reisland, 1927, 43 pp. 

Fraser, J., Linguistic Evidence and Archeological and Ethnological Facts, Sir 
John Rhys Mem. Lecture, New York, Oxford Univ. Pr., 1927, 18 pp.: cf. 
G. M. Bolling, Language, III, 261-2. 

Funke, O., Studien zur Geschichte der Sprachphilosophie, Bern, Francke, 1927, 
140 pp., 4.80 fr. (Neujahrsblatter der Liter. Gesell. Bern, N.F.6 Heft). 

Garcia Villada, Z., Sobre Paleografia y Diplomdtica. RFE XIV, 1-109. 

Gerig, J. L., Philology, Americana Annual, 1926, 1; 1925, I N. Y. & Chicago, 
1927, American Corp., ed. A. H. McDannald, 680-91; Modern Philology, 
New International Year Book, 1926, I; 1925, I N. Y., Dodd Mead & Co., 
1927, ed. H. T. Wade, 592-7. 

Guibert, J., Le Cabinet des estampes de la Bibl. Nat., Paris, La Garrec, 1926, 
271 pp. 

Hankamer, P., Die Sprache, Ihr Begriff und ihre Deutung im 16° und 17° Jhrh., 
Bonn, Cohen, 1927, 9 Mk. 

Hayes, R. J., Comparative Idiom; An Introduction to the Study of Modern 
Languages, Hodges, Figgis & Company, Dublin, 1927, VII-108 pp. 

Homenaje, ofrecido a Ménendez Pidal. 1926, I Miscel. de estud. lingiiist., liter. 
e histér., Madrid, Hernando, 1925, 3 v., 2065 pp.: rev. by F. de Onis, RRQ 
XVIII, 7o-1; A. M. Espinosa, Language, III, 18; A. Meillet, BSLParis 27, 
84-6; M. Roques, Ro LIII, 245-53. 

Homuth, W., Vom Einfluss des Lehnswesens und Rittertums auf den fran- 
zdsischen Sprachschatz, Rom. Forsch., XX1X, 201-66. 

Jahrbuch fiir Philologie, 1926, I Bd. II, Miinchen, Hueber, 1927, I1I-328 pp., 12 
M. Hrsg. v. V. Klemperer u. E. Lerch. 

Jespersen, O., The Philosophy of Grammar, New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1924, 
359 pp.: rev. by L. Bloomfield, JEGPkil XXVI, 444-6; M. E. Lambert, 
MLN XLII, 339-42; Die Sprache, ihre Natur Entwicklung und Entstehung, 
Heidelberg, Winter, 1925, 12 M.: rev. by A. Nehring, ZFEU 26, 615-8; 
Mankind, Nation and Individual from a Linguistic Point of View (Inst. 
f. Sammenl. Kult.), Oslo, Aschehoug, 1925, 222 pp.: rev. by J. Zeitlin, 
JEGPhil XXVI, 595-8; A. Ernout, Journal des Sav., 1927, 135-7; W. E. 
Collinson, MLR XXII, 367-70; W. Preusler, ZFEU 26, 633-4; E. J. Bashe, 
PhilQ VI, 96; J. Vendryés, BSLParis 27, 2-6; RLR LXIII, 7° ser., 414-5. 

Jordan, L., Studium der Lautgewohnheiten und Erkenntnis, ZRP XLVII, 219-34. 
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Kent, R. G. The Textual Criticism of Inscriptions, Phila., Ling. Soc. of Am., 
1926, 77 pp. (Lang. Mon. publ. by the Ling. Soc. of Am., 2). 

Kultur-und Universalgeschichte, Walter Goetz zu s. Geburtstage darg. v. Fach- 
genossen, Freunden u. Schiilern, Teubner, 1927, IV—567 pp. 

Laehr, G., Coleccién de los mds antiguos documentos pontificios, IP, 1927, 7. 

Language. Journal of the Ling. Soc. of Am, v. II, no. I, Collegiate Pr., 
Menasha, Wisconsin: cf. A. Meillet, BSLParis 27, 20-1. 

Lorck, E., Sprache als Medium und als Mittel, JbPh 1927, 175-87. 

Loth, J., Les noms du cheval chez les Celtes en relation avec quelques prob- 
lémes archéologiques, Paris, 1925, 36 pp. (Extr. des Mém. de l’Acad. des 
Inscr. et Bell. Lett.) : rev. by A. Meillet, BSLParis, 27, 130-1. 

Marty, A., Nachgelassene Schriften. Unters. zur Grundlegung der allg. Gramm. 
und Sprachphilos., III. T, Reichenberg, Stiepel, 1926, 95 pp.: rev. by A. 
Kastil, ASNL 152, 95-7. 

Mathesius, V., New Currents and Tendencies in Linguistic Research, Prag, 1927, 
16 pp. (S.-A. Festschr. f. J. Zubaty): rev. by F. Karpf, NS XXXV, 554-5. 

Mediaeval Studies in Memory Gertrude Schoepperle Loomis, Paris, Champion, 
N. Y., Columbia Univ. Pr., 1927, XVI-535 pp. 

Meillet, A., La Méthode comparative en linguistique historique, 1926, I Oslo, 
Aschehoug, 1925, VIII-116 pp. (Inst. f. Sammenl. Kult., ser. A, II): rev. 
by W. E. Collinson, MLR XXII, 357-60; Linguistique historique et lin- 
guistique générale, 2 ed. aug. de deux chap., Paris, Champion, 1927 (?), 
350 pp., 50 fr. (Coll. ling. T. VIII). 

Meireles, E., Ideas y palabras, T. I, Matanzas, Ed. del Gobierno la Prov., 1926, 
$2.00. 

Mélanges d’histoire du moyen-Gge offerts a Ferdinand Lot par ses amis et ses 
éléves, 1926, I Paris, Champion, 1925, XLI-767 pp.: rev. by G. Teissier, 
Bibl. de VEc. des Chartes, LXXXVIII, 97-0; R. Latouche, Le Moyen Age, 
XXVIII, 50-6. 

Mélanges de philologie et d histoire offerts &@ Antoine Thomas par ses é- 
léves et ses amis, Paris, Champion, 1927, XCVIII-523 pp., 100 fr.: rev. by 
M. Roques, Ro LIII, 407-17. 

Merrill, R. M., American Doctoral Dissertations in the Romance Field, 1876- 
1926, New York, Columbia Univ. Pr. (Publ. of the Inst. des Et. Frans.), 
1927, 87 pp., $1.00. 

Meyer-Liibke, W., Introduccién a la lingiiistica romdnica, 3° ed. con not. y ad. 
por A. Castro, Madrid, Centro de Estud. Histér., 1927, 463 pp., 9 ptas. 
Montolit, M. de, El lenguaje como fenémeno estético, Buenos Aires, Imp. de la 
Univ., 1926, 201-39 (Fac. de Fil. y Let. de la Univ. de Buenos Aires, Instit. 

de Filol., T I, no. 7). 

Neusprachliche Studien. Festgabe Karl Luick zu s. 60. Geburtstag darg. v. 
Freunden u. Schiilern, NS Beiheft, Marburg, Elivert, 1925, 279 pp.: rev. 
by K. Malone, MLN XLII, 425-6. 

Nyrop, Kr., Grammaire historique de la langue frangaise, T. V, Copenhague, 
Gyldendalske, 1925, VIII-464 pp.: rev. by A. Meillert, BSLParis 27, 93-6. 

de Onis, F., The Coordination of the Study of French with That of the Other 
Romance Languages, RRQ XVIII, 297-305. 

Pankhurst, E. S., Delphos, the Future of International Language, London, Kegan, 
Trench, Triibner & Co., 1927 (?), 95 pp., 2s. 6d. 
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Philipon, E., Les Peuples primitifs de ! Europe méridionale, 1926, I Paris, Leroux, 
1925, XII-327 pp.: rev. by F. Lot, Le Moyen Age, XXVIII, 42-6. 

Polain, L., Marques des imprimeurs et libraires en France au XV s., Paris, Droz, 
1926, VIII-207 pp.: rev. by L. H. Labande, Journal des Sav., 1927, 420-1. 
Portier, M., & Ruchon, F., Prose parlée et prose écrite, Genéve, 1926: rev. by Ch. 

Bally, NS XXXV, 227-8. 

Prou, M., Manuel de paléographie latine et frangaise, 4 éd. ref. avec la coll. d’A. 
de Bouard, Paris, Picard, 1926 (?), XII-st1 pp., 24 Tafeln, 50 fr. 

J+iul Congres al filologilor romini, 13, 14, 15 april 1925, Bucarest, 1926, 119 pp.: 
cf. A. Meillet, BSLParis 27, 127-8; P. Fouché, RLR LXIII, 7° sér., 404-5. 
Revista de Philologia Espaiiola, XIII, Madrid, 1926, v. I: rev. by S. Pellegrini, 

AGI XXI, 147-0. 

Revue de linguistique romane, 1926, 1; 1925, I publ. par la Soc. de ling. rom., v. I, 
fasc. 3-4, Paris, Champion, 1925, 161-487, 9 cart., 1 pl.: rev. by A. Meillet, 
BSLParis 27, 86-7. 

Richter, E., Impressionismus, Expressionismus und Grammatik, ZRP XLVII, 
349-71. 

Ritter, Fr., Bibliographie 1910-1911, ZRP, Supplementheft 35 & 36, 1927 (?), 
VII-523 pp. 

Roques, M., Jules Gilliéron, Notes biographiques et bibliographiques, Extr. de 
l’Ann. de lEc. prat. des Haut. Et., 1926, 22 pp.: rev. by L. Spitzer, LGRP 
XLVIII, 111-2. 

Roumiguiére, H., Le Frangais dans les relations diplomatiques, Berkeley, Univ. 
of Calif. Publ. in Mod. Phil., 1926, 260-340: cf. RPFL XXXIX, 164; Rev. 
de litt. comp., 1927, 601. 

Schiaparelli, L., Note paleografiche e diplomatiche, ASI V, 161-72. 

Schingnitz, W., Terminologie und Definition, JoPh 1927, 237-60. 

Schmidt, S. V. D., P. W., Die Sprachfamilien und Sprachenkreise der Erde, 
Heidelberg, Winter, 1926, XVI-506 pp., 14 maps: rev. by L. Bloomfield, 
Language, III, 130-1. 

Schuchardt, H., Der Individualismus in der Sprachforschung, Vienne, Holder, 
1925, 21 pp. (Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, Phil-hist-kl-Sittzungsber., 204, 2) : 
rev. by A. Meillet, BSLParis 27, 12-3; Sprachverwandtschaft, Il, 1926, I, 
Berlin (Sitz. der Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss.), 1926, XVII, 148-52: cf. A. 
Meillet, BSLParis 27, 9-10. 

Séchehaye, A., L’Ecole genevoise de linguistique générale, Indogerm. Forsch., 
t. LXIV, 217-41: cf. Rev. des Et. Lat. V, 97-8; Abrégé de grammaire 
francaise, Sekundarlehrerkonf. des Kant. Ziirich, 1926, X-76 pp.: rev. by H. 
Yvon, RPFL XXXIX. 144-0. 

Sextil Puscariu, Locul limbii romane intre limbile romanice, Academia romana, 
Disc. de recept., XLIX, Bucarest, Librariile: “Cartea roman.,” si “ Pavel 


Suru ”, 1920, 54 pp.: rev. by F. Schiirr, ZRP XLVI, 713-7. 

Siemienski, J., Les symboles graphiques dans les éditions critiques de textes, War- 
saw, Fond. J. Mianowski, 1927, 50 pp. 

Silva Correia, J. da, A linguagem da mulher em relagao a4 do homem, Lisboa, 
Ofic. Tip. da Escola Normal Prim., 1927, 52 pp. 

Sommerfelt, A., Un cas de mélange de grammaire, Oslo, Dybwad, 1926, 11 pp. 
(Det norske Videnskabs-Akad. i Oslo II, 1925, no. 4): cf. A. Meillet, 
BSLParis 27, 10. 
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Sorbelli, A., Inventari dei manoscritti delle biblioteche d’Italia, v. XXV, Pesaro, 
Firenze, Olschki, 1926, 315 pp. 

Taylor, P., Romance Linguistics in 1926, 1926, I; 1925, I RRQ XVIII, 278-01; 
366-80. 

Valdés, J. de., Dialogo de las linguas, ed. by J. H. Perry, London, Univ. of Lon- 
don Pr., 1927 (?), 5s. 

Verdeyen, R., Colloquia et dictionariolum septem linguarum gedr. door Fickaert 
te Antwerpen in 1616, opnieuw uitg. door R. V., Antwerp, Nederl. boekh., 
Gravenhage, Nijhoff, 1927 (?), 2v., CXXII pp. & 216 folios: rev. by H. 
Vander Linden RBPH VI, 356-7. 

Voretzsch, K., Philologie und Kulturkunde im neusprachlichen Unterricht an 
Schule und Universitat, 1926, I Halle, Niemeyer, 1926, 40 pp., 1.80 M. 
(Vort. a. dem XX** Diisseldorfer Neuphilologentag): rev. by E. Werner, 
LGRP XLVIII, 280-1. 

Vossler, K., Geist und Kultur in der Sprache, 1926, I Heidelberg, Winter, 1925, 
VI-267 pp.: rev. by A. Kastel, ASNL 152, 97-0. 

Zarco-Cuevas, Catdlogo, v. Il: rev. by J. Artiles Rodriguez, BAM 1927, 2a7- 
30; A. Lépez, AIA 1927, XXVII, 251-8. 


IIl.—Vulgar and Mediaeval Latin 


Adams, M. A., The Latinity of St. Ambrose: rev. by W. B. Sedgwick, Speculum, 
II, 483-5. 

Arnaldi, F., Ancora sul Significato di ‘ Patria’, BduC 1927, 30-1. 

Arts, M. R., The Syntax of the ‘Confessions’ of S. Augustine, doct. diss. of 
Cath. Univ. of Am., Washington, D. C., 1927, XV-135 pp.: rev. by H. 
Goelzer, BduC 1927, 164. 

Bajec, A., ‘ Filius regi’ en roman, S.A. Razprave izdaja znanstveno druztvo za 
humanisticne vede v Ljubljani II, 1925, 327-77: Cf. ZRP, XLVI, 483; Ro 
LIII, 430. 

Bartoli, M., Per la storia del latino volgare, AGI XXI, 1-58. 

Baudot, M., La ‘ Clausula de Unctione Pippini’, Le Moyen Age, XXVIII, 170-81. 

Baudry, M. L. Fragments inconnus de G.d’Occam-Le Tractatus de Principiis 
Theologiae’, Acad. des Inscr. et Bell. Lettr., 1927, 46-55. 

Baxter, J. H., Varia, BduC 1927, 74-6; Colloquialisms in St. Augustine, BduC 
1927, 32-3. 

Beaulieux, Ch., Essai sur l'histoire de la prononciation du latin en France, Rev. 
des Et. Lat., V, 68-82. 

Beck, C., Mittellateinische Dichtung, Berlin-Leipzig, de Gruyter, 1926, 97 pp.: 
cf. E. Faral, RCHL IV, 62-3. 

Beeson, Ch. H., A Primer of Mediaeval Latin, 1926, Il Chicago, Scott, Foresman 
& Co., 1925, 389 pp.: cf. E. Faral, RCHL IV, 62-3; M. Hélin, RBPH VI, 
302-3. 

Bigongiari, D., The Text of Dante’s ‘ Monarchia’, Speculum, I1, 457-67. 

Bloch, M., ‘ Collibertus’ ou ‘*culibertus’, Rev. ling. rom., 1926, 16-24. 

Bosco, J. & Alquier, Plomb épigraphique du VII s., Acad. des Inscr. et Bell Lett., 
1927, 98-103. 

Bourciez, J., Le ‘sermo cotidianus’ dans les satires d’Horace, Bordeaux, Féret, 
1927, XIII-113 pp. 
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Brandileone I lasciti per anima e la loro trasformazione, Mem. del R. Ist. Ven. 
di Sc. Lett. ed Arti V, XXVIII, N. 7, Venezia, 1911: rev. by M. S., BduC 
1927, 214. 

Brandt, E., Untersuchungen zum roemischen Kochuche, Philologus Supplement- 
band, Heft III (1-164), Leipzig, Dieterische Verlagsb., 1927: cf. H. G., 
BduC 1927, 215-22. 

Braunholtz, E., Die Streitgedichte Peters von Blois und Roberts von Beaufeu 
tiber den Wert des Weines und Bieres, ZRP XLVII, 30-8. 

Breuer, H., Kleine Phonetik des Lateinischen, 1926, II mit Ausbl. auf den Lautst. 
alter u. neuer Tochter-und Nachbarspr., Breslau, Trewendt & Granier, 
1925, 56 pp.: rev. by W. Schulz, ZFEU 26, 396-7; F. Spotty, ASNL 152, 
134-6; ZRP XLVI, 470-1. 

Brinkmann, H., Geschichte der lateinischen Liebesdichtung im Mittelalter, 1926, 
II Halle, Niemeyer, 1925, VI-110 pp., 5.50 M.: rev. by P. Lehmann, LGRP 
XLVIII, 6-9; M. F. Richey, MLR XXII, 110-2. 

Brown, A. C. L., A Note on the ‘Nugae’ of G. H. Gerould’s ‘ King Arthur and 
Politics’, Speculum, II, 449-55. 

Brunel, C., Walmannus, Waumannus, BduC 1927, 31-2. 

de Bruyne, D., Fragments d’anciennes versions latines tirés d’un glossaire biblique, 
BduC 1927, 113-20. 

Caesaraugustana Academia. Viam ad Latium philologiae alumnis Paschalis 
Galindo variis militariis signabat, Caesaraugustae, R. C. MMDCLXXVIII, 
N. Ch. MCMXXIV: cf. H. G., BduC 1927, 215. 

Carmina burana. Latein u. deutsche Lieder u. Gedichte e. Hs. d. 13 Jh. a. 
Benedictbeuern a. d. k. Bibl. zu Miinchen, Stuttgart, Liter, Verein 1847, 
Faks. Neudr., Leipzig, K. W. Hiersemann, 1927, XIV-275 pp. 16 M. 
(Bibl. d. Liter. Ver. in Stuttgart). 

Chatelain, E., Mots de latin vulgaire attribués aux classiques, Mélanges Thomas, 
99-113. 

Chenu, M. D., Auctor, Actor, Autor, BduC 1927, 81-6. 

Christopher, J. P., S. Aureli Augustini Hipponiensis episcopi ‘De cathechi- 
sandis rudibus’, liber I, Diss. of the Cath. Univ. of Am., Washington, D. C., 
1926, XXIII-365 pp.: rev. by H. Goelzer, BduC, 102-3. 

Chroust, A., Monumenta palaeographica. Denkmialer der Schreibkunst des Mittel- 
alters (lat. u. deutsch), III, Leipzig, Harrassowitz, 1927 (?), 40M. 

Clédat, L., Les origines latines du frangais, Paris, libr. Delalain, 1926, 94 pp. 
avec. pl. 

Cook, A. S., Who Was the Ehfrid of Aldhelm’s Letter, Speculum, Il, 363-73; 
Bede and Gregory of Tours, PhilQ VI, 315-6. 

Cooke, J. D., Euhemerism, A Mediaeval Interpretation of Classical Paganism, 
Speculum, II, 396-410. 

Dalton, O. M., Gregory of Tours, the History of the Franks, trs. by O. M. D., 
Oxford, Clar. Pr., 1927, 2 v., XII-446-600 pp. 

Delehaye, H., Pronomen, BduC 1927, 28-0. 

Delahaye, H. & Peeters, P. S. J., Acta sanctorum novembris coll., diges. illustr., 
v. IV, Bruxelles, Bolland, 1925, XII-767 pp. 

Delorme, O. F. M., La legenda antiqua S. Francisci, texte du ms. 1046 (M. 69) de 
Pérouse, 1926, XXIV-7o pp., Ed. de la France franc., III. 
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Dessau, H., Lateinische epigraphik, tog. with Lehmann, Lateinische Paleograhphie, 
Leipzig u. Berlin, Teubner, 1925, 68 pp.: rev. by C. Mohlberg, BduC 1927, 
34-0. 

Diehl, E., Inscriptiones latinae christianae veteres, v. I, Berlin, Weidmann, 1925: 
rev. by R. C., Journal des Sav., 1927, 91-2. 

Dill, S., Sir, Roman Society in Gaul in the Merovingian Age, London, Mac- 
millan, 1926: rev. by M. Bloch, Journal des Sav., 1927, 406-7. 

Duraffour, A., Chelidonia en Franco-Provengal, Ro LIII, 204. 

Ernout, A., Morphologie historique du latin, nouv. éd. rev. et corr., Paris, Klinck- 
sieck, 1927, XIV-—404 pp.: cf. O. Bloch, ZFSL L, 362; Ro LIII, 279-80. 
Fabia, P., Une Inscription latine de Saint-Michel d’Ainay 4 Lyon, BduC 1927, 

149-56. 

Ferré, M. J., Angéle de Foligno, Ste., Le livre de lexpérience des vrais fidéles, 
publ. par M. J. F., trad, avec la coll. de L. Baudry, Paris, Droz, 1927, 
XLVII-534 pp. 

Ford, J. D. M., The Passage of Vulgar Latin Close ‘u’ to French Rounded ‘i’ 
(i, y) Is Purely a Romance Phenomenon, Mél. Thomas, 157-63. 

Fordyce, C. J., A Rhythmical Version of Bede’s ‘de Ratione Temporum’, BduC 
1927, 59-73, 129-41. 

Francis, E. A., A Hitherto Unprinted Version of the ‘ Passio Sanctae Margaritae, 
PMLA XLII, 87-105. 

Funck-Brentano, Fr., Les Origines, Paris, Hachette, 400 pp. (Coll. de I’Hist. de 
France rac. a tous): rev. by A. Fliche, Le Moyen Age, XXVIII, 198-200. 
Ganshof, F. L., Notes critiques sur Eginhard, Rev. Belge de Phil. et d’Hist., 

1924, 725-58. 

Gerould, G. H., King Arthur and Politics Again, Speculum, II, 448. 

Glossaria Latina, iussu Acad. Brittanicae ed., v. I-III, Paris, les Bell. Lett., 1926: 
rev. by W. M. Lindsay, BduC 1927, 95-100. . 

Goelzer, H., Varia, BduC 1927, 157-60; Remarques lexicographiques sur le latin 
de saint Avit (1° art.), BduC 1927, 173-95. 

Grandgent, C. H., From Latin to Italian, Cambridge, Harvard Univ. Pr., 1927, 
$2.50, VIII-191 pp.: rev. by W. L. Schwartz, MLF, 1927, 24. 

Graur, A., Notes de latin vulgaire, Ro LIII, 198-203. 

Grevander, S., Untersuchungen zur Sprache der Mulomedicina Chironis, Lunds 
Univers. Arsskr. N. F., Avd I, Bd 22, Nr. 3, Lund, Gleerup, 1926: rev. by 
K. Sneyders de Vogel, Museum, 35, 3-4. 

Griscom, Rev. A., The Book of Basingwerk and MS. Cotton Cleopatra B. V., 
repr. from Y Cymmrodor, XXXV-XXXVI, 10926, II: rev. by R. Loomis, 
JEGPhil XXVI, 423-7. 

Groen, N., Lexicon Anthimeum, thése de doct. de l’Univ. d’Amster., Amsterdam, 
H. J. Paris, 1926, 95 pp.: cf. Thomas, BduC 1927, 103. 

Hamel, A., Lateinische und franzésische Literatur im Mittelalter, GRM XV, 46-54. 

Harrington, K. P., Mediaeval Latin 1926, II, Boston, Allyn & Bacon, 1925, 
XXIX-608 pp.: cf. E. Faral, RCHL IV, 62-3. 

Haskins, C. H., The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century, Cambridge, Harvard 
Univ. Pr., 1927, X-437 pp.; Guillaume de Noyon, Speculum, Il, 477-8. 

Helbok, A., & von Planta, R., Regesten von Vorarlberg und Lichtenstein bis sum 
Jahre 1200, 1. Lief. bis 1,000 und 1, Berne, Wyss Erben, 1920, XI-108 pp. & 
85 pp.: cf. Ro LIII, 436. 
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Hofmann, J. B., Lateinische Umgangssprache, Heidelberg, Winter, 1926, XVI- 
184 pp.: rev. by J. Vendryes, BSLParis 27, 75-0. 

Johnson, C., Patria, BduC 1927, 87. 

Jorgensen, E., Catologus codicum latinorum medii aevi, Bibl. regiae Haf., Fasc. 
II, Hafniae, Gyldendal, 1926. 

Jourdan, P., A Propos des Glossae Medicinales, BduC 1927, 121-8. 

Jullian, C., Histoire de la Gaule, v. VII & VIII: Les Empereurs de Tréves. 1. 
Les Chefs; 2. La Terre et les Hommes, 2 v., 325 & 387 pp., Paris, Hachette, 
1926: rev. by A. Grenier, Journal des Sav., 1927, 110-21. 

Juret, A. C., Systéme de la syntaxe latine, Paris, Les Bell. Lett., 1926, 428 pp.: 
rev. by O. Bloch, ZFSL L, pp. 362-4; A. Ernout, Journal des Sav., 1927, 
416-7. 

Labriolle, P. de, Paroecia, BduC 1927, 196-205. 

Lauer, Ph., Nithard, Histoire des fils de Lowis le Pieux, ed. et trad., Paris, 
Champion, 1926, XX-172 pp. (Les class. de I’hist. de France au m.-a., 7): rev. 
by J. Calmette, Annales du Midi, 155 & 156, 217-8. 

Lehmann, P., Pseudo-antike Literatur des Mittelalters, Leipzig, Teubner, 1927, 
VII-108 pp., 6 pl., 5 M. (Stud. der Bibl. Warburg, 13); Lateinische Paléo- 
graphie, together with Dessau, H., Lateinische Epigraphik, Leipzig u. Berlin, 
Teubner, 1925, 68 pp.: rev. by C. Mollberg, BduC 1927, 34-90; Der Schlaue 
Liebesbote, ZRP XLVI, 609; Zur Uberlieferung der Lamentationes Matheoli, 
ZRP XLVI, 696-9. 

Lhevinne, I., The Language of the Glossary Sangalensis 912 and Its Relation to 
the Language of Other Latin Glossaries, Phila., Univ. of Penn. diss., 1925, 
77 pp.: rev. by H. F. Muller, RRQ XVIII, 168-0. 

Love, E. A., A New Manuscript Fragment of Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica, Eng. 
Hist. Rev., XLI, 244 sqq.: cf. V. Ussani, BduC 1927, 103. 

de Luca, G., Di un antico Leszionario nella biblioteca del Sem. Rom. Mag., Roma, 
1926, 63 pp.: rev. by V. Ussani, BduC 1927, 163-4. 

Marigo, A., De Hugucionis Pisani ‘ Derivationum’ Latinitate Earumque Prologo, 
AR XI, 98-107. 

Marouzeau, J., La réforme de la prononciation du latin, Rev. des Et. Lat., V, 
82-90. 

McGuire, M. R. P., S. Ambrosii de Nabuthae, a Commentary with an Intr. and 
Tr., Cath. Univ. of Am. diss., Washington, 1927. 

McKeon, R., A Note on William of Ockham, Speculum, II, 455-6. 

Meillet, A., 4 propos d’une théorie nouvelle du perfectum latin en ‘ ui’, BSLParis 
1927, 234-6. 

Meyer-Liibke, W., Zur galloromanischen Sprachgeschichte, ZRP XLVII, 287-92. 

Mohlberg, C., Die Rubrik Post Infirmitatem u. die Notae in Sogenannten sacra- 
mentarium Leonianum, BduC 1927, 77-8. 

Mohlberg, D. C., un sacramentario palinsesto del secolo VIII dell’ Italia centrale 
(S.A. a. Rend. d. Pontif. Accad. Rom. di Arch., anno III, 391-450) : rev. by 
V. Ussani, BduC 1927, 100-1. 

Moll, W. H., Uber den Einfluss der lateinischen Vagantendichtung auf die Lyrik 
Walthers von der Vogelweide und die seiner Epigonen im 13 Jhrh., 1926, II, 
Amsterdam, 1925: rev. by A. L. Andrews, MLN LXII, 64-5. 

Monumenta Germaniae Histor. Espistolarum, t. V1, Espistolae Karolini aevi, IV, 
2 ed., E. Perets, Berlin, Weidmann, 1925, 687-811; Legum, sect. I, t. V, pars 
II, Lex Baiwariorum, ed. Bruno Krusch, Hannover, Hahn, 1926. 
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Morawski, J., Un nouvel exemple de ‘integrum entre’, Mél. Thomas, 305-8. 

Newlin, C. M., Lucian and Liutprand, Speculum, I1, 447-8. 

Nunes, J. J., L’Avoir d’un Evéque Portugais au m.-d., BduC 1927, 89-94. 

d’Olwer, L. N., Quelques Additions et Corrections au Glossarium de Du Cange, 
BduC 1927, 12-21; Notes lexicographiques, BduC 1927, 145-8. 

Ongaro, G., Coltura e scuola calligrafica veronese del secolo X, Mem. del R. Ist. 
Ven. di Sc., Lett. ed. Arti, XXIX, 7: rev. by F. Arnaldi, BduC 1927, 161-3. 

Oroz, R., Estudio sobre la pronunc. del latin claésico en relacién con los idiomas 
neolatinos, Santiago de Chile, Imp. Univer., 1927 (?), 50 pp. (Extr. from 
Studium, 5-6). 

Paetow, L. J., Morale scolarium of John of Garland (Johannes de Garlandia), 
Univ. of Calif. Press, Berkely, Calif., 1927, 65-273 pp. (Mem. of the Univ. 
of Cal., v. 4, no. 2, Hist., v. 1, no. 2): cf. H. G. BduC 1927, 223-5. 

Paoli, H. E., Prose e Poesie latine di scrittori italiani, Firenze, le Monnier, 
1927, 14 L. 

Parry, J. J., Geoffrey of Monmouth and Josephus, Speculum, Il, 446-7; The Vita 
Merlini, 1926, II, 1925 (Univ. of Ill. Stud. in Lang & Lit., v. X, no. 3): 
rev. by E. Brugger, ZFSL L, 368-78; R. Loomis, JEGPhil XXVI, 423-7. 

Picotti, G. B., Per una edizione critica delle antiche lettere dei papi, BduC 1927, 
205-13. 

Plater, W. E. & White, H. J., A Grammar of the Vulgate, Intr. to the Study of 
the Latinity of the Vulgate Bible, Oxford, Clar. Pr., 1926, VIII-166 pp. 
Polheim, K., Die lateinische Reimprosa, 1926, II, Berlin, Weidmann, 1925, XX- 

539 pp.: rev. by M. Hélin, RBPH VI, 304-10. 

Puscariu, S., Une survivance du latin archaique dans les langues rowmaine et 
italienne, Mél. Thomas, 359-65. 

Rand, E. K., On the Symbols of Abbreviations for ‘—tur’, Speculum, II, 52-65, 
VI lams. 

Rasponi, A. T., Archiepiscopus, BduC 1927, 5-11. 

Riemann, O., Syntaxe latine, 7 ed. rev. par A. Ernout, Paris, Klincksieck, 1927, 
XVI-697 pp.: rev. by O. Bloch, ZFSL L, 362-4. 

Rohlfs, G., Baskische Kultur im Spiegel des lateinischen Lehnwortes, V oretzsch 
Festschr., 58-86; Sprache und Kultur, Braunschweig, Westerman, 1927 (?), 
34 PP. 

Sabbadini, R., ‘ Tentiala’ Zanzara, BduC 1927, 88. 

Samaran, Ch., Lectures sous les rayons ultra-violets, Ro LIII, 289-300. 

Savage, J. J., The Song of the Soldiers of Modena, Speculum, Il, 475-7. 

Schiaparelli, L., Note diplomatiche sui pin antichi documenti cremonesi (s. VII- 

VIII), 1926, II (S.A., Papsstum u. Kaisertum, Forsch. zur pol. Gesch. u. 
Geisteskul. des Mittelalter, 59-101): rev. by M. Sacerdotti, BduC 1927, 40-1. 

Schneider, F.. Uber eine Langobardische Kénigsurkunde, Neues Archiv. der 
Gesell. f. Alt. Deutsche Geschichtkunde, B. 64, Heft I & II, 1-10: rev. by 
F. Arnaldi, BduC 1927, 38-09; Fiinfundswansig lateinische weltliche Rhythmen 
aus der Friihzeit, 1926, II, Rom, Regenberg, 1925 (Texte z. Kulturges. des 
Mittelal., Heft I): cf. K. Sneyders de Vogel, N XIII, 138. 

Skok, P., Zur Chronologie der Palatalisierung von c g qu gu vor ¢ i y t im 
Balkanlatein, ZRP XLVI, 385-410. ne z 
Sleumer, A., Kirchenlateinisches Worterbuch, 2 sehr verm. Aufl. d. ‘ Liturgischen 
Lexikons’, unter umfassendster Mitarb. v. J. Schmid hrsg., Limburg-Lahn, 

Steffen, 1926, 842 pp. 
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Smith, R. M., The ‘ Speculum Principum’ in Early Irish Literature, Speculum, 
II, 411-45. 

Stange und Dittrich, Vox Latina, Lateinisches Lesebuch III, Leipzig, Dieterich, 
1925, 146 pp.: cf. E. Faral, RCHL IV, 62-3. 

Strecker, K., Bajuvaren, Neues Archiv der Gesell. f. Alt-Deutsche Geschicht- 
kunde, B. 64, Heft I & II, 132-4: rev. by F. Arnaldi, BduC 1927, 39-40; 
Die Cambridger Lieder, mit einer Tafel, Mon. Germaniae Historica, Berlin, 
Weidmannsche Buchh., 1926, XX VI-138 pp., 8 M. 

Sturtevant, E. H., Concerning the Influence of Greek on Vulgar Latin, TAPA, 
56, 5-25. 

Svennung, J., Palladiit Rutilii Tauri Aemiliani. Opus agriculturae; lib. XIV de 
veterinaria medicina, Coll. script. veterum Upsaliensis, G6teborg, Eranos, 
1926, XXVI-93 pp., 1 fasc. (Ambrosianus, C 212 inf.): cf. H. G., BduC 
1927, 222-3. 

Tardi, D., Sur le vocabulaire de Virgile le Grammairien, BduC 1927, 22-7. 

Taylor, P., The Latinity of the Liber Historiae Francorum, a Phonol., Morph. 
and Syntac. Study, 1926, II; 1925, II, New York, 1924, 142 pp.: rev. by W. 
Baehrens. ZRP XLVI, 471; J. Pirson, LGRP XLVIII, 268-70; J. Klapper, 
ZFEU 26, 207; J. Marouzeau, Rev. des Et Lat., V, 218. 

Thomas, A., ‘Crassantus’ ou ‘Craxantus’, BduC 1927, 49-58: cf. RPFL 
XXXIX, 100. 

Thomas, P., Notules critiques, BduC 1927, 157. 

Thorndike, L., Some Thirteenth-Century Classics, Speculum, I, 374-84. 

Toynbee, P., Some Notes on the Text of Dante’s ‘De Vulgari Eloquentia’, MLR 
XII, 162-72. 

Turner, R. E., An Early Edition of the Geta of Vital de Blois, MLN XLII, 
450-65. 

Ulich, R., Vagantenlieder, aus d. latein. Dicht. d. 12 u. 13 Jh. Carmina burana, 
iibers. u. eingel. v. R. U., den latein. Text, bearb. v. M. Manitius, mit 8 Taf. 
Jena, E. Diederichs, 1927, VIII-175 pp., Das alte Reich, 6 M. 

Ussani, V., Missibilis-Missibile-Missibilia-Missibilium-Missibilibus, BduC 1927, 
142-5. 

Vendryes, J., Gallois Ystyffwl et Bas-Latin *Stippulum, Rev. Celt., XLIV, 
97-100. 

Waddell, H., The Wandering Scholars, London, Constable, 1927 (?), 21 s. 
Welter, J. Th., L’Exemplum dans la litt. relig. et didact. du moyen-age, Paris, 
Occitania, 1927; Thesaurus Exemplorum, Fasc. III, Paris, Occit., 1926. 

Whitehill, W. M., Jr., Gregorian Capitals from Cluny, Speculum, II, 385-95. 

Williams, W. W., & Mills, B. R. V., Select Treatises of St. Bernard of Clair- 
vaux: De Diligendo Deo; De Gradibus Humilitatis et Superbiae, Cambridge, 
Eng., Univ. Pr., 1926, XXIII-169 pp.: rev. by J. P. Christopher, Speculum, 
II, 494-6. 

van der Zanden, C. M., Un chapitre intéressant de la Topographia Hibernica et le 
Tractatus de Purgatorio Sancti Patricti, NXII, 132-7. 


III.—Phonology 


Balota, A., La nasalisation et le rothacisme dans les langues roumaine et alba- 
naise, Bucarest, Atéliers Socec., 1926, 200 pp.: rev. by O. D., GrS 1927, 
272-5. 
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Beaulieux, Ch., Histoire de l'orthographe francaise, Paris, Champion, 1927, 2 v., 
XX-368 and X-134 pp. 

Bloch, O., L’assibilation d’R dans les parlers gallo-romans, Rev. ling. rom., 1927. 

Bonnard, G., Manuel de phonétique frang., Lausanne, Payot, 1927, 112 pp. 

Bourciez, E., Précis historique de phon. frang., 6 ed. rev. et corr., Paris, Klinck- 
sieck, 1926, XL-319 pp., 18 fr.: rev. by G. Millardet, RLR 63, 370-2; RPFL 
XXXVIII, 73-5. 

Bruneau, C., Manuel de phonétique, Paris, Berger-Levrault, 1927, XVIII-136 
pp., 6.20 fr. 

Chlumsky, J., Les consonnes anglaises comparées aux consonnes frangaises a 
Vaide du palais artificiel et de Vobservation directe, Prague, Rivnat, 1924, 32 
pp.: cf. M. Grammont, RLR 63, 332-3. 

Clédat, L., Chamonix et Chamouni, RPFL XXXIX, 171-2; Manuel de phonétique 
et de morphologie romanes, 1926, II1; 1925, III, Paris, Champion, 1925, 144 
pp., 12 fr.: rev. by H. F. Muller, RRQ XVIII, 193; A. Bayot, RBPH VI, 
806-7; J. F. Pastor, RFE XIV, 194-5; Errata et expl. complém., RPFL 
XXXIX, 172-5. 

van Daele, H., Phonétique du fr. mod., Paris, Colin, 1927, 6.50 fr. 

Dauzat, A., Essais de géographie linguistique, RPFL XXXIX, 98-127. 

Dupire, N., Alternances phonétiques en picard, Ro LIII, 151-76. 

Duraffour, A., Trois phénoménes de nivellement phonétique en franco-provengal, 
1926, III, BSLParis XXVII, 68-80, Paris, Champion, 1926: cf. M. Gram- 
mont RLR 63, 325. 

English, J. H., The Alternation of H & F in Old Spanish, New York, Inst. de 
las Esp., 1926, 163 pp.: rev. by A. M. Espinosa, Hisp. X, 208. 

Fouché, P., Phonétique historique du roussillonnais, 1926, III; 1925, III, Tou- 
louse, E. Privat, 1924, 318 pp.; Morphologie historique du roussillonnais, 
Ebendort, 1924, X-192 pp. (Bibl. mér. publ. s. les ausp. de la Fac. des Lettr. 
de Toul., 2 sér., t. XXI, XXII): rev. by P. Kriiger, ZRP XLVI, 460-6; 
Etudes de phonétique générale, New York, Oxford Pr., Paris, Les Bell. Lett., 
1927, 132 pp., $2.10 (Publ. de la Fac. des Lett. de Strasbourg, fasc. 39). 

Gauchat, L., Jeanjaquet, J., Tappolet, E., Tableaux phonétiques des patois suisses 
romands, Neuchatel, Attinger, 1927, XVIII-199 pp. et une carte (Glossaire 
des patois de la Suisse romande): rev. by A. Meillet, BSLParis, 27, 112-14. 

Goidanich, P. G., Le alterazioni fonetiche del linguaggio e le loro cause, 1925, 
III, AGI XX, 3-59: rev. by G. Bertoni, AR XI, 606-7; Saggio critico sullo 
studio di L. Gauchat, AGI XX, 60-71. 

Grégoire, A., La poésie future, Bruxelles, Paris, Champion, 1926, 22 pp. (Extr. de 
la Rev. belge de phil. et dhist., 1926): rev. by A. Meillet, BSLParis 27, 
126-7. 

Jaberg, K., Jud, J., Transkriptionsverfahren, Aussprache- und Gehdrsschwank- 
ungen, ZRP XLVII, 171-218. 

Landreau, G., La phonétique frangaise au Conservatoire, Lassalle, Montréal, Bibl. 
de 1’Act. frang., 1927. 

Melillo, G., J dialetti del Gargano, saggio fon., Pisa, Simonicini, 1926, 106 pp. 

Meunier, J. M., L’emplacement d’Uxello-Dunum, Cadurcorum, Nevers, 1926 
(Extr. de la Rev. du Cent., 1926): cf. M. Grammont, RLR 63, 320. 

Millet, A., Abbé, L’Oreille et les Sons de langage d’aprés ! Abbé Rousselot, Paris, 
Vrin, 1927 (?), 130 pp., 25 fr.; Précis d’expérimentation phonétique, Paris, 
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Didier, Toulouse, Privat, 1926, IV-140 pp.; Recherches expérimentales et 
historiques sur 1R d’une région du Haut Berry, Paris, Vrin, 1926, 188 pp.: 
Le traitement articulatoire du groupe occlusive nasale, Paris, Vrin, 1926, 78 
pp.: all rev. by M. Grammont, RLR 63, 333-7. 

Niedermann, M., Zur Beurteilung der r-Epenthése im Romanischen, Extr. de 
Festschr. Louis Gauchat; cf. M. Grammont, RLR 63, 329-30. 

Pastor, J. F., Val. “ Querailla”, RFE XIV, 73. 

Rosetti, A., Recherches sur la phonétique du romain au XVI s., Paris, Champion, 
1926. 

Sanchez Sevilla, P., Lat. “ Sarcitum” esp. “ Zarzo, Zarsa”, etc., RFE XIV, 
176-80. 

Stumpf, C., Die Sprachlaute, 8 Textfig. u. 8 Notenbildern, Berlin, Springer, 1926, 
XI-419 pp., 28:50 M.: rev. by A. Abas, N XII, 312-3. 

Terracher, A.. We >wa en francais, RFE II, 401-2, 1925; cf. M. Grammont, 
RLR 63, 321. 

Wagner, M. L., “ El Supuesto Andalucismo de América” y la Teoria Climatalé- 
gica, RFE XIV, 20-32. 

Zauner, A., Freie und gedeckte Vokale im Franzésischen, ZRP XLVII, 606-18. 


(Conclusion in next issue) 
PAULINE TAYLOR 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE, 
New York UNIVERSITY 


VARIA 


The scholarly contribution of Professor R. L. Hawkins, of Harvard, on 
“ Unpublished Letters of Alexis de Tocqueville,” which appeared in the last issue 
of the Romanic Review (XIX, 1928, pp. 195-217), aroused much interest in the 
newspaper press in all parts of the United States. The New York Times, of 
August 20, and the Baltimore Sun, of August 26, were among the journals which 
contained detailed accounts of the article. The latter also published a list of the 
American contributors to the Tocqueville Memorial Volume which is being pre- 
pared by the French Government in cooperation with Columbia University. 

The Andiron Club of New York City devoted its meeting of July 18 last to 
a discussion of the many interesting problems raised in the symposium of Pro- 
fessors Spingarn, Mornet and Fay, whose contributions have been appearing in 
the Romanic Review (XVII, 1926, pp. 71-73; XVIII, 1927, pp. 103-113; XIX, 
1928, pp. 99-114). Professor Mornet, who is editor of La Revue d'Histoire lit- 
téraire de la France, addressed the Club on “ La Méthode historique de la Critique 
littéraire,” and among those who took part in the discussion which followed were 
Professor G. L. van Roosbroeck, the presiding officer; Professor Arthur H. Nason 
of the English Department of New York University; Dean F. W. Chandler of 
the University of Cincinnati; Professor A. H. Krappe of the University of Min- 
nesota; Professor S. A. Rhodes of Rice Institute, Texas, and others. 

In commenting on the contribution of Professor F. de Onis on “The Co- 
ordination of the Study of French with that of the Other Romance Languages,” 
which appeared in the Romanic Review (XVIII, 1927, pp. 297-305), Professor 
Cony Sturgis, of Oberlin College, writes as follows in Hispania (XI, 1928, p. 166), 
the official organ of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish: 
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“In elaboration of this text, I have never heard or read in such a concise 
form such an able and sane presentation of the desirability of the coordination 
and teaching of all languages as Professor de Onis has given us. If every 
teacher of Spanish will follow the precepts set forth in this paper, any attack 
on the language we are teaching will fall of its own weight.” 


Writing on the importance of French in our high schools and colleges, Professor 
J. F. Mason, of Cornell, expresses a similar opinion in The French Review (l, 
1928, p. 8), the official organ of the American Association of Teachers of French: 


“We find the best expression of our position in the words of that friend of 
France, Professor Federico de Onis, ... who says: ‘If one should try to de- 
termine which of the modern languages is of the greatest educational importance 
for the American student, I should unhesitatingly select French for reasons that 
are obvious to many, and over which I shall not linger.’ There still remain many 


who do not agree with Professor de Onis in regard to the importance of the study 
of French.” 


Romanul, issued at Cleveland, Ohio, by the Union of Rumanian Societies— 
and which is the oldest and has the largest circulation of any Rumanian publica- 
tion in the United States—contained as a first page feature of its issue of Sunday, 
Sept. 16, a column of “ Noutati literare,” by the editor, J. J. Banatanu. His con- 
tribution contains a reproduction in toto of the “ Rumanian Literary News,” by 
Professor Leon Feraru, which appeared in the July—Sept. issue of the RomANICc 
Review (XIX, 1928, 267-268). Adevérul (Sept. 14) and Curierul Israelit (Sept. 
16), well-known journals of Bucharest, also republished in part the contribution 
of Professor Feraru. It may be added that the Institute of Rumanian Culture 
has donated to the leading libraries of Rumania eight annual subscriptions to the 
RomaAnic Review. 

As a consequence of the profound interest shown in recent years by Ameri- 
cans respecting the vogue of Poe in France, the municipal authorities of Paris 
have this year renamed one of the streets of the metropolis Rue Edgar Poe. The 
Romanic Review published the following articles on the subject, both of which 
were discussed in Paris newspapers: C. P. Cambiaire, “Influence of Poe in 
France” (XVII, 1926, 319-337); and S. A. Rhodes, “ The Influence of Poe on 
Baudelaire” (XVIII, 1927, 329-333). 

An editorial in the New York Times, of July 29, discusses the Southwest 
Museum to which Charles F. Lummis devoted an article in the August number 
of the North American Review. The aims of the Museum are not only to pre- 
serve the best examples of prehistoric archaeology but also to reveal the deep 
impress left by Spanish culture on California, Arizona and New Mexico. This 
worthy undertaking not only deserves the support of all Modern Language schol- 
ars, but also makes obvious the great need of a French Museum, for the influence 
of France was certainly widespread. That such a Museum could render useful 
service may be seen, for example, in the request addressed recently by several 
Wisconsin journals to the Romantic Review for information regarding the visit of 
De Tocqueville to their State. 

The New York Public Library announced, on July 15, a gift from Edward S. 
Harkness, one of its trustees, of a fifteenth century illuminated manuscript en- 
titled Petit Arthus de Bretaigne. This vellum codex—consisting of 218 leaves, 
with 37 miniatures—was prepared for Jacques d’Armagnac, Duc de Nemours, 
who was executed in 1477. It was imported into England about the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and became a part of the Phillips Collection about 1828. 

25 
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The Medieval Academy of America announced, on August 3, the excavation 
of the portal of the Abbey Church of Cluny (Saone et Loire) in France, as well 
as the discovery of fragments of statuary. The work is being conducted by Pro- 
fessor K. J. Conant, of Harvard, in cooperation with the French Government. 
The latter, having no appropriation to keep the excavation open permanently, has 
been assured that the Academy would finance the preservation of the portal. The 
great Benedictine Abbey of Cluny, founded about the beginning of the tenth 
century, was very important, both historically and architecturally. 

According to an announcement from Paris, dated July 18, John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr., has given $2,000,000 for the construction of the central building, or 
“commons,” of the Cité Universitaire. The same generous donor also promises 
that during three years following the completion of the building, and while its 
endowment is being organized, he will give three annuities of $60,000, $55,000 
and $50,000. Commenting editorially on this gift, the New York Times, of July 
19, stated that “it is the happy privilege of a representative of America to tie 
together all the ‘nations’ through their united use of an international house. . . 
a ‘fraternum vere dulce sodalicium.’” On August 28, Bernard M. Baruch, of 
New York, donated $25,000 to provide for a room in the American Dormitory of 
the Cité Universitaire in honor of his Alma Mater, the College of the City of 
New York. The American sorority Delta Delta Delta has also endowed a room 
in this same building with a donation of $25,000. The Echo de Paris of August 
14 announced that the General Education Board of the Rockefeller Foundation 
has given $200,000 to the Paris Natural History Museum for the purpose of 
housing its valuable botanical collections in a new building. The total cost will be 
$280,000 with the French Government contributing the rest. 

Through the good offices of Ambassador R. W. Bliss, thirty students repre- 
senting twelve universities in the United States arrived in Buenos Aires on July 
5 to study political science, Spanish, Argentine history, and other related subjects. 

The New York Times, of July 22, contained two articles of interest to His- 
panists: one, entitled the “ Fate of Don Carlos to be Sought at Last,” dealt with 
the investigations of the Academy of Spanish History relating to the heir of 
Philip II; and the other had as its subject “ At Toledo El Greco Comes into His 
Own.” 

On June 1 there was opened in Rome an exhibition of 97 paintings by the 
Fellows of the American Academy. The King and Queen of Italy were visitors 
to the exhibition. On July 19, 200 American librarians and bibliophiles inspected 
the treasures of the Ambrosian Library and other collections of Milan. 

Dr. W. C. Brownell, the well-known literary critic, died at Williamstown, 
Mass., on July 22, at the age of 76 years. With the late James Huneker and 
others, Dr. Brownell was one of those pioneers of the past century who upheld 
French standards of criticism and introduced them to this country. His French 
Traits; An Essay in Contemporary Criticism (1889) and French Art; Classic and 
Contemporary Painting and Sculpture (1892) marked the point of departure of 
the new trend of ideas. 

To promote wider cultural relations between France and the United States, 
the publishing house of Brentano’s of New York has decided to award an annual 
prize of 25,000 frs. for the novel published in France which shall best represent 
French art and ideals. Jacques Le Clercq, instructor in French in Columbia Uni- 
versity, who is a member of the editorial board of Brentano’s, which will make 
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the award, spent the summer in France arranging details in connection with the 
prize. Novels published in France during the twelve months ending May 1, 1929, 
are eligible for the award. 

On July 13 the Newport (R. I.) Historical Society dedicated a monument 
to mark the spot where the French first landed in America. At the same time was 
celebrated the anniversary of the arrival of Rochambeau and his forces. 

La Bienvenue Francaise announced on August 17 the formation of the Board 
of Directors of its American Branch, of which Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler is 
Chairman, and H. S. Haskell, Secretary of the Carnegie Endowment for In- 
ternational Peace, Treasurer. The object of the society is “to extend a friendly 
hand to traveling students or visitors, and to help them know the United States.” 
The present organization in France was created “to welcome visitors from the 
United States.” 

On August 12 the New York Times devoted a long editorial to the interesting 
doctoral dissertation of Henriette Roumiguiére on Le Frangais dans les Relations 
diplomatiques, published by the University of California. The same newspaper 
contained on July 1 a long article on “ Rousseau Ideas Still Color our Politics,” 
in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of the death of the great writer. 
Other interesting editorials in the same great journal include “An Early Femi- 
nist” (July 19), being a discussion of Théodore Joran’s article on the Delphine 
of Mme de Staél in the Revue Bleue; and “ French Importing English” (July 29). 

The Ministry of Foreign Affairs of Italy published recently the results of a 
census which it undertook regarding the number of Italians living in foreign lands. 
Of the total number of 9,169,367 some 7,500,000 reside in North and South Amer- 


ica. In the United States the number of residents of Italian birth is given as 
3,706,116, while for Canada the figure is 200,000. Regarding the publishing ac- 


tivity of all these Italians living abroad, it is said that they produce 20 daily news- 
papers, 166 weeklies, and 58 monthlies. The number of Fascists in foreign coun- 
tries is, according to the New York Times, of August 15, comparatively small, the 
entire enrolment being placed at only about 120,000. 

La Grande Chartreuse, the monastery founded in the Alps by Saint Bruno 
in 1084 A.D., is now being converted into a retreat for scholars who wish to 
work quietly and in congenial company. According to an announcement in the 
New York Times, of September 10, more than 100 rooms of the lay section of the 
buildings will by next year have been refurnished and converted into a great hostel. 
The Institute for Intellectual Cooperation and the Inter-University Union have 
already received applications from a hundred professors, representing most of the 
countries of Europe, who wish to spend their next holidays in this monastic calm. 

The following notes concerning students are also of interest: Seymour Trach- 
tenberg, C. C. N. Y., 1928, won the French Travel Scholarship, the provisions of 
which were announced in the last issue of the Romanic Review.—Miss Anna 
Heyberger, Professor of French at Coe College, Iowa, since 1912, was awarded 
on June 25 the Doctorat de l’Université with first honors, at the Sorbonne. The 
subject of her dissertation was Jean Amos Comenius, sa vie et son cuvre d’édu- 
cateur—Seven American college students who spent one month in France as 
guests of the Franco-American Maritime and Colonial League, returned to New 
York on August 7—Paul Coze, Commissioner of the 30,000 Boy Scouts in France, 
arrived at New York on August 5, to study American scouting—Le Cercle Fran- 
cais of Waco, Texas, organized and directed by Professor Susan M. Jones of 
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Baylor University, has published a tentative program of its literary and dramatic 
activities for the year 1928-29. 

Ex-King Manoel of Portugal is publishing a catalogue of his valuable collec- 
tion of early Portuguese books, now housed in his home at Twickenham, near 
London. The collection consists of incunabula and other rare works printed from 
1489 to 1600. 

A Pan-American Festival was held at the Wanamaker Auditorium in New 
York from June 18 to 30, inclusive. The daily programs included official motion 
pictures of the Central and South American countries, speeches by well-known 
citizens of each nation, music by South American composers, etc. Twenty-two 
Latin-American nations took part in the festival, which drew a very large at- 
tendance. 

Dr. O. H. Vollbehr, of Berlin, presented recently to the Library of Congress 
a collection of printers’ marks containing 10,800 specimens, extending from the 
fifteenth to the nineteenth centuries. Germany has the largest number, more than 
3600. Among the Latin countries represented are Italy, with about 3500; France, 
1450; Belgium, 300; and Spain and Portugal, 1109. 

Professor J. C. M. Hanson, of the University of Chicago, announced on his 
arrival from Europe, on June 18, that the League of Nations has recommended 
that all the large libraries of the world be catalogued according to the American 
system. This uniform method of cataloguing books and manuscripts will, it is 
hoped, facilitate the work of scholars. 

Foreign students now attending American colleges are estimated to number 
about 20,000, according to a recent report made by Professor Paul Monroe of 
Teachers College. The increase in the number of students from South America 
is especially noticeable. Dean E. E. Brandon, of Miami University, notes marked 
progress in facilitating intellectual exchanges. The Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion estimates, in a report issued on May 5, that there are about 1,000,000 college 
students in America. In schools of all kinds 29,000,000 are enrolled in America, 
which, according to this report, is more than one-fifth of the world’s total. 

Professor C. Carroll Marden, of Princeton, on his return from Spain on 
May 28, announced that he had located in the mountain village of Santo Domingo 
de la Calzada, in the Province of Logrofio, the lost section of the manuscript of 
Gonzalo de Berceo which he had discovered in 1925. Having acquired the miss- 
ing folios from the administrator of a family estate, Professor Marden will re- 
produce the manuscript in its entirety in an edition which he has prepared for the 
Spanish Academy. 

The numerous examples of good typography and illustration among the new 
books published in Paris have aroused much attention as well as discussion. The 
high quality of the artistic work of these illustrators, whose contributions seem 
so admirably suited to the text, was not surpassed even in the period when Boutet 
de Monvel and his worthy colleagues were in their prime. Among the artists 
of note at present are Chagall, Hermine David, Maurice Denis, Raoul Dufy, 
A. Dunoyer de Segonzac, Foujita, Galanis, Gromaire, Joseph Hecht, Max Jacob, 
J. E. Laboureur, Marie Laurencin, Aristide Maillol, Picasso, Rouault, Utrillo, 
Viamink, Waroquier, etc. 

According to the New York Times, of June 11, the Porte Saint-Martin 
Theatre of Paris will soon be demolished. From the year 1794, when the Opéra 
turned over the old building, constructed in 1781, to the drama, this theatre has 
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played a significant role in the history of modern French drama. During the 
period of Romanticism it was one of the recognized centres of the drama of that 
school, and it was there that Hugo’s Ruy Blas had its notable triumph in 1838. 
After the fire of 1871 the building was reconstructed and continued to make dra- 
matic history, for Rostand’s Cyrano de Bergerac and Chantecler were both pre- 
sented there. Among the great artists who played at the Porte Saint-Martin 
were Frédéric Lemaitre, Mile George, Sarah Bernhardt and the elder Coquelin. 

On June 30, the Protestant Temple of Saumur, the headquarters of French 
Protestantism from 1562 to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes on October 22, 
1685, celebrated the return of its famous Tablet of the Laws, which had disap- 
peared since the time the Temple was demolished by Royal decree in 1686. It 
was discovered recently by the Pastor of the Temple, M. Metéyer, in the Cath- 
olic Church of Varrains, only two miles from Saumur—to which it had been 
donated in 1915—and was returned by the Catholic Bishop of Angers. 

An International Exhibition of Art in Industry was held at the department 
store of R. H. Macy & Co. in New York, from May 15 to May 26. Over 250,000 
visitors inspected the 5,000 exhibits contributed by six nations. Among the 
Latin countries represented were France and Italy. This type of exhibition was 
created by the department stores of Paris, which are seeking to interest the 
public in the development of industrial art. 

According to the New York Times, French educators under the leadership 
of Paul Léon, Director of Fine Arts, inspected, on June 21, the Paris studios of 
the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts. This branch of the parent 
school in New York has been in successful operation for seven years, occupying 
the Hotel de Chaulnes in the Place des Vosges. The season’s work of about 
200 students was on exhibition. 

A French commission, headed by M. Lucien Lassalle of Paris, visited the 
United States during the summer in order to study American architecture and 
building construction. 

According to the New York Times, a record price of $78,800 was paid in 
Paris on June 21, by a New York firm, for a Beauvais tapestry, executed after 
designs by Francois Boucher in 1736-1762. The tapestry represents Italian fétes 
and belonged to the Duc de Rohan at the time he was living in the building now 
occupied by the Archives Nationales. 

New York newspapers of June 11 discussed at great length the masterpiece 
of Spanish sculpture presented by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to the Metropolitan 
Museum and installed in the Cloisters in Fort Washington Avenue. It is a 
fourteenth century tomb of one of the Counts of Urgel, presumably Armengol 
VII, and comes from the abbey church of Santa Maria de Bellpuig de las Avel- 
lanas, in the vicinity of Balaguer, the ancient capital of the Counts, whence it 
was removed in 1906. In style, the sculpture shows the French influence that 
predominated in the Spanish kingdoms throughout the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

Much interest was aroused in Paris on June 14 by the presentation at the 
Opéra of a film recounting the life of Mme Récamier. This film, which intro- 
duces all the leading political and literary figures of the time, such as Napoleon, 
Mme de Staél, Chateaubriand, etc., has as its author the Minister of Public In- 
struction, Edouard Herriot, whose work on Mme Récamier and her salon es- 
tablished his reputation as a literary critic, more than twenty-five years ago. 
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Records of sales held at the Hotel Drouot in Paris during the month of June 
reveal, according to the New York Times, that much higher prices were paid 
for autograph letters of famous Frenchmen than at any time in recent years. A 
series of 150 letters from Flaubert to his friend Feydeau—covering the period 
from the date of the publication of Madame Bovary in 1857 to 1870—brought the 
record sum of $5,200, one of them alone going for $580. Letters from Proust 
were also popular, bringing $100 to $500 each. An edition of his Du Cété de 
Chez Swann, with many autograph documents bound up with it, brought $2,220. 

In Philadelphia, on June 6, the Italian Ambassador Nobile Giacomo de Mar- 
tino presented to the United States a copy of Bernini’s famous fountain of” the 
sea horses, the original of which is in the Borghese Gardens in Rome. The copy 
is set up on the banks of the Schuylkill, near Philadelphia’s new Art Museum. 

Maurice Rostand’s new play, Napoléon IV, caused a sensation when first 
produced at the Porte St.-Martin Theatre on September 15, because, according to 
the New York Times, of September 18, it contained “the amazing allegation that 
the Prince Imperial, son of Napoleon III, was ‘assassinated by England with the 
connivance of Queen Victoria.’” Needless to add that most Parisian critics 
denounced the play for that reason and that Rostand, son of the well-known poet, 
immediately expressed willingness to delete those parts considered offensive by 
the English people. 

The City of Paris purchased, on July 11, the beautiful Hotel de Lauzun, one 
of the most perfect specimens of French domestic architecture of the seventeenth 
century in existence. It was built in 1657 by an army contractor, Charles Gruyn 
des Bordes, and was, after the latter’s disgrace and death, purchased by Gaston 
Guardstan Puyghelem, Duc de Lauzun, at the time of his secret marriage with 
Louise d’Orléans, Duchesse de Montpensier, “La Grande Mademoiselle,” first 
cousin of Louis XIV. Both Baudelaire and Gautier lived there for a time. 

The Spanish Department of Washington Square College, New York Uni- 
versity, has organized an exhibition of Spanish life and customs, in order to 
supplement the study of the language. Among the numerous items lent by Pro- 
fessor R. E. Schultz are clay statuettes dressed in the regional costumes of 
Spain, souvenirs of the Semana Santa in Seville, household articles to suggest 
the more intimate life, etc. 

Lucinda Simoés, the greatest actress of Portugal, died at Lisbon, on May 21, 
at the age of 78. She continued on the stage until about a year ago, and was also 
Professor of Elocution at the State Conservatory. She and her famous daughter 
Lucilla had an important part in the development of the drama in Portugal and 
Brazil, especially in the introduction of works of foreign authors. 

An extensive exhibition of Mexican pottery, glassware and textiles was held 
at the Art Centre in New York from January to June. At its close it was an- 
nounced that a donation of $15,000 was made by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to aid 
in the work of developing the native handicrafts of Mexico. 

The Metropolitan Museum had on view, during the summer, a most interesting 
loan exhibition of sixteen French Gothic tapestries. Among the outstanding 
examples was “ The Annunciation,” a Franco-Flemish tapestry of ca. 1400. Six 
of the tapestries represented “The Hunt of the Unicorn,” and came from the 
Chateau of Verteuil, the ancestral seat of the La Rochefoucauld family. This 
series contains an allegory of the incarnation of Christ, represented by the fabu- 
lous unicorn, symbol of purity. Another interesting specimen was a millefleur 
tapestry of five youths at play, from Touraine, dating from ca. 1500. 
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The Public Library of Albuquerque, New Mexico, has issued an appeal for 
used books, which are desired chiefly for invalids who appear to go there in 
increasing numbers. The library will pay for the transport of any books written 
in English, Spanish, French or Italian. The foreign embassies in Washington 
have become interested and have sent hundreds of books for this worthy cause. 

During the fortnight of July 15-29, Carcassonne celebrated its bimillenary 
with jousts, tournaments, pageants and other historical spectacles. Special 
services in langue d’oc were held in the cathedral. Commenting on an editorial 
on this festival in the New York Times, of August 5, Mr. E. E. Calkins, quoting 
Ford Madox Ford (August 12), asks: “ What country has contributed more to 
civilization than this ancient Province of Languedoc les Baux and its troubadours 
at the Court of good King René, Arles and its Roman remains, Avignon and its 
absentee Pope, Albi and its bloody heresy hunt, Tarascon, Beaucaire, St. Rémy, 
and Petrarch’s amazing fountain at Vaucluse?” 

According to a survey made by the Association of Professors of Modern 
Languages, which held its last congress in Paris early in September, the teaching 
of German has almost entirely disappeared from a large number of the schools 
and colleges in France, while French has become just as unpopular in Germany. 
In England, both languages are said to be holding their own. The New York 
Times remarks, in regard to this survey, that at the end of the World War it 
was expected that the teaching of German in France and French in Germany 
would be intensified, if only for strategic purposes, but for psychological and 
material reasons—principally the rise of the commercial and cultural prestige of 
the Anglo-Saxon and Hispanic countries, from which there has been a favorable 
reaction also toward Italy—English, Italian and Spanish are now the preferred 
languages in both France and Germany. 

Le Temps, of Paris, announced recently that Professor Abel Lefranc is 
preparing to publish a three-volume work in which he intends to show that 
Shakespeare, contrary to the established belief of scholars, traveled extensively on 
the continent, remaining for some time in France, especially at the court of Nérac. 
The well-known scholar has even identified, according to the above-mentioned 
journal, Marguerite de Valois and Gontaut-Biron, a courtier of Henry IV, as 
among the principal personages of Love’s Labour Lost. 
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first time, was one of the two most popular pieces of prose 
fiction in the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. 


It was first written in French prose, after having long been 
popular in verse, and was translated into nearly all the dia- 
lects of Europe. This text throws little light on Tristram 
problems generally; it is too confused and garbled; but it 
fills a gap in the knowledge of Spanish literature and is un- 
usually interesting linguistically—especially the Aragonese 


portion. 
$5.00 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5735 Ellis Avenue 











New Romance Language Publications 


FRENCH 


Erckmann-Chatrian: Le Trésor du Vieux Seigneur 
(Robert). 


France: Les Enfants (Smith and Johnson). 


Malakis: Intermediate French Functional Grammar 
and Conversation. 


Moussiegt and Dickman: Introduction to French 
Free Composition. 
ITALIAN 
Marraro: Contemporary Italian Short Stories. 


SPANISH 
Valle-Inclan: Jardin Umbrio (Rogers). 





HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 

















FRENCH GRAMMAR 


André Béziat, Ph.D., under the editorship 
of William Morton Dey, Ph.D. 


The thoroughness of this grammar com- 
bined with simplicity and ease of progres- 
sion, the wealth of drill material, the 
choice and arrangement of vocabularies, 
and the stimulating quality of the read- 
ing material are among the features which 
recommend it to all teachers whose aim 
coincides with the authors’: to establish a 
foundation of living French. $1.64 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RICHMOND, ATLANTA, DALLAS, CHICAGO 





























Oxford Contemporary French Series 


A series of texts which will introduce students to 
some of the twentieth century French Writers. 
Each volume has been carefully edited with In- 
troduction, Notes and Glossary. They are al- 
ready gaining favor among teachers of French, 


and are being adopted in many institutions. The 


books are attractive in format and inexpensive 


in price. 


The prices quoted below are subject 


to the regular educational discount. The follow- 


ing volumes are now ready: 


PAUL MARGUERITTE 
Gens Qui Passent. . .$.80 


LESAGE 
b... ee 85 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
Le Livre de Mon Ami .70 


Differents Souvenirs 
de Jeunesse...... 50 


eR |. Pee 50 
Pe eee 50 


ANDRE GIDE 


Si le Grain ne meurt.$.50 


PAYEN-PAYNE 


Selections from Mar- 
cel Proust........ .50 


PIERRE LOTI 
Pécheur d’Islande... .70 


DAUDET 


Contes Alsaciens et 
Provencaux ...... .50 


ANTHOLOGY OF MODERN FRENCH POETRY 
Chosen and edited by T. B. Rudmose—Brown. .$.75 





Examination copies furnished upon request 
by the 


Oxrorp University Press 


114 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 
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: BORZOI MODERN LANGUAGE TEXTS 


A FRENCH READER FOR BEGINNERS 
by LAURENCE PUMPELLY 


Professor of Romince Languages and Literatures, Cornell University 
12mo Cloth 136 pages $1.20 


A careful selection of poems, stories, proverbs, games, and songs, 
supplemented by more instructive but simply written chapters on 
French schools, historical figures, the history of France, and the his- 
tory of the French language. The author proceeds on the theory that 
the student’s interest in France and in things French should be aroused 
from the beginning of his study of the language, and to this end has 
so arranged and graded his material that it may be used in conjunc- 
tion with any good grammar practically from the beginning of the 
course. Included are a map and twenty-one illustrations in half-tone. 


A SPANISH READER FOR BEGINNERS 
by SHERMAN W. BROWN 


Department of Romance Languages, West Virginia University 
12mo Cloth 168 pages $1.50 


This reader aims to assist the student in acquiring a fluent reading 
knowledge of the Spanish language and is intended to supplement a 
first-year grammar in the early stages of study. The selections, some 
from noted Spanish writers, and some entirely original, are carefully 
graded in order of difficulty, and combine relative simplicity of style 
and language with literary merit. An attempt has been made to cover 
a wide range of subject-matter, while numerous illustrations of con- 
temporary scenes and figures add interest and variety to the study. 
The text is illumined by maps of Spain and Latin America, as well as 
by twenty-three illustrations in half-tone, and there are also seven 
Spanish songs set to music. 


AN ITALIAN READER FOR BEGINNERS 
by RENZO RENDI, Direttore dell’ Ufficio Bibliografico, Rome, and 
CHARLES H. TUTT, Department of Romance Languages, Columbia University 
12mo Cloth 170 pages $1.50 


The selections contained in this reader have been carefully chosen 
for variety with the purpose of imparting to the student the ability 
to read with fluency Italian of various styles. In addition, the mate- 
rials here included have been selected as giving a clear picture of the 
life and culture of contemporary Italy. Great care has been exercised 
in maintaining the vocabulary within a compass sufficiently small to 
permit an easy assimilation. Lastly, in order that the language might 
be consistently the purest Italian idiom, all selections not taken from 
the works of Italian authors have been written by a native scholar. 
There are ten illustrations in half-tone, a list of Italian proverbs, 
and a note on the conjugation of regular and irregular Italian verbs. 


A complete list of Borzoi Modern Language Texts, as well as examination 
copies of these books, will be supplied upon request. 


ALFRED A. KNOPF Publisher 730 Fifth Ave., New York 








